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by  F.  S.  Thomas  ’22 

Without  forage,  no  cattle — 

Without  cattle,  no  manure — 

Without  manure,  no  crops — 

Without  crops,  no  life.” 

— Flemish  Proverb. 


ISTORY  reveals  to  us  that  as 
the  population  of  a  country  in¬ 
creases,  so  also  does  the  number 
of  farm  animals  produced  increase, 
although  not  always  in  direct  ratio.  A 
few  centuries  ago  the  meat  supply  in 
Europe  was  so  inadequate  for  the  people 
that  new  countries  were  sought  as  an 
outlet  for  the  surplus  population.  Then 
followed  the  discovery  of  America, 
where  of  necessity  one  of  the  first 
industries  was  farming.  The  first  type 
of  farming  engaged  in  was  grain-grow¬ 
ing,  or  what  is  commonly  called  “one- 
line”  farming.  As  an  industry  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  problems  of  that  industry 
naturally  become  more  complex.  So 
has  it  been  with  agriculture  on  this 
continent.  The  first  settlers  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  Provinces,  the  virgin  soil  of  which 
was  rich  and  only  needed  the  hand  of 
man  to  make  it  produce  abundantly. 
Grain  growing  in  these  districts,  as  in 
any  other  district,  soon  depleted  the 
soil  of  organic  matter  and  thus  robbed 
it  of  its  fertility.  The  general  trend 
of  agriculture  in  America,  as  elsewhere, 
has  been  westward.  This  westward 
movement  has  now  reached  its  limit, 


our  grain  fields  extending  as  far  as  the 
Rockies.  Farmers  who  remained  in 
the  East  soon  realized  that  the  land 
had  to  be  rebuilt,  and  logically  turned 
to  livestock  as  a  means  of  building  up 
the  soil. 

Thus  we  see  that  as  this  continent 
has  grown  older,  the  farming  practice 
has  swung  from  grain  growing  to  a  more 
complicated,  yet  safer  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture— stock-farming.  The  fact  that 
livestock  is  produced  in  such  large 
numbers  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence 
that  livestock  farming  is  a  practicable 
and  economic  business.  As  a  rule  each 
community  is  now  engaged  in  the  type 
of  farming  best  adapted  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  community.  The  fact 
that  the  majority  of  farmers  are  live¬ 
stock  men  is  ample  proof  that  it  is 
remunerative.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  a 
nation,  and  that  livestock  is  the  corner 
stone  of  a  progressive  permanent  agri¬ 
culture.  Livestock  is  kept  on  the  farms 
of  America  for  various  reasons,  the  most 
important  of  which  are: 

1.  To  supply  human  food. 

2.  To  make  a  profit  from  farming. 

3.  To  maintain  soil  fertility. 

4.  To  prevent  waste  in  agriculture. 

The  fourth  reason,  though  last,  is 

by  no  means  least,  and  the  following 
arguments  are  advanced  in  order  to 
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show  how,  and  to  what  extent,  livestock 
does  prevent  waste. 

The  soil  is  America’s  National  Bank. 
What  is  a  bank  without  money,  and 
what  then  is  the  soil  without  fertility? 
The  human  race  is  dependent  on  plant 
growth  for  its  existence,  and  plant 
growth,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Past  experience  in 
farm  practice  has  proven  conclusively 
that  soil  fertility  is  dependent  on  live¬ 
stock.  The  productiveness  of  a  soil 
relies  on  its  physical  state,  and  the  best 
mechanical  condition  is  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter 
or  humus.  Humus  furnishes  plant  food, 
acts  as  a  sponge  for  holding  moisture, 
and  aids  the  development  of  bacteria. 
Livestock  not  only  give  back  about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  fertility  value  in 
the  feed  consumed,  but  it  makes  more 
useful  the  part  it  gives  back  by  the 
introduction  of  bacteria.  These  valu¬ 
able  organisms  work  night  and  day, 
gathering  and  liberating  plant  food. 

Warren,  on  Farm  Management,  states 
“That  a  good  estimate  for  any  stock, 
except  poultry  or  hogs,  is  to  count  one 
ton  of  fertilizer  per  month  for  each 
thousand  pounds  of  animals  kept.  To 
purchase  an  equal  amount  of  plant  food 
in  fertilizers  would  cost  at  least  thirty 
dollars  per  year;  and  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  commercial  fertilizers 
can  not  replace  the  humus.  Hogs  eat 
about  twice  as  much  for  their  weight 
and  give  about  twice  as  much  value  in 
manure.”  The  following  extract  from 
a  table  by  Roberts,  shows  the  manure 
produced  per  thousand  pounds  of  live 
weight : 

Manure  with  Approximate  Cost 
Bedding  If  Purchased  in 
Per  Year.  Fertilizers. 


Horse .  12.1  ton  $33  72 

Cow .  14.6  ton  31  20 

Sheep .  9.6  ton  36  84 

Calf .  14.8  ton  32  28 

Pig .  18.2  ton  64  48 

Fowl .  .  54  52 


This  table,  along  with  the  foregoing 
statements,  shows  the  importance  of 
livestock  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  soil 
fertility. 

The  ability  of  the  human  to  consume 
quantities  of  roughages  is  very  limited, 
but  on  the  other  hand  farm  animals 
require  vast  amounts  of  roughages. 

The  various  classes  of  livestock  con¬ 
sume  great  quantities  of  grass,  4  hay, 
corn-fodder,  silage,  straw  and  other 
roughages.  Farm  animals  are  the  effici¬ 
ency  experts  of  the  farm.  They  act  as 
great  manufacturing  plants;  taking  the 
raw  material  (roughages)  and  producing 
the  finished  products  as  food  for  man. 

On  this  continent  there  are  large 
tracts  of  rough,  hilly  and  broken  land, 
that  cannot  be  cropped.  This  land 
produces  grass,  which  the  animals 
manufacture  into  human  food  and  thus 
prevent  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
entire  waste.  On  the  average  farm  in 
this  country,  there  is  also  a  large 
amount  of  land  around  fence  corners, 
fence  bottoms,  lanes  and  wood-lots, 
which  is  solely  waste  land  when  only 
grain  farming  is  carried  on.  Grazing 
stock  gather  considerable  feed  from 
these  areas  and  thus  increase  the  acre¬ 
age  upon  which  human  food  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Most  classes  of  stock,  especi¬ 
ally  sheep,  convert  a  large  number  of 
weeds  into  human  food  products,  and 
incidentally  this  has  a  great  effect  in 
keeping  the  land  clean  and  increasing 
the  productivity  of  the  soil. 

Livestock  farming  also  necessitates 
crop  rotation.  By  a  wi^e  selection  of 
crops  in  a  rotation,  some  of  the  elements 
taken  from  the  soil  by  one  crop  may 
be  partially  restored  by  another.  This 
in  itself  is  a  great  factor  in  preventing 
waste  of  plant  food.  With  a  system 
of  livestock  farming,  as  compared  to 
grain  farming,  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
more  leguminous  plants  such  as  clover, 
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alfalfa  and  peas.  These  plants  have 
the  ability  to  take  nitrogen,  one  of  the 
principal  plant  foods,  from  the  air  and 
leave  some  of  it  in  the  soil  for  the  next 
generation  of  plants. 

On  the  livestock  farm,  labor  is 
required  the  year  round,  and  thus  the 
livestock  farmer  is  enabled  to  employ 
a  higher  class  of  help  at  a  lower  wage 
than  can  the  grain  farmer,  who  requires 
labor  only  part  of  the  year.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  economy  of  production  and 
also  makes  for  more  proht.  A  factory 
running  for  the  entire  year  is  much  more 
efficient  than  one  which  can  only 
operate  half-time.  Nothing  on  the 
farm  will  create  so  much  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  especially  among  the 
younger  people,  as  will  livestock.  There 
is  an  undefinable  something  existing 
between  man  and  the  animals — some¬ 
thing  the  animal  understands  and  the 
man  feels.  This  has  a  great  influence 
in  moulding  character.  Livestock  farm¬ 
ing  therefore  produces  a  better  type  of 
citizen,  and  thus  prevents  the  waste  of 
life  itself,  and  betters  the  world  gener¬ 
ally.  The  grain  farmer,  who  is  idle 
part  of  the  year,  soon  develops  laxitv 
and  shiftlessness.  A  habit  of  this 
nature  if  encouraged  soon  becomes 
established  and  rapidly  leads  to  social 
decline. 

In  the  manufacture  of  flour  from 
wheat,  one  hundred  pounds  of  whedt 
yields  approximately : — 


Flour . 73  pounds 

Bran . 12  pounds 

Shorts . 12  pounds 

Low  Grade  Flour .  3  pounds 


According  to  Agricultural  Statistics 
from  the  Government,  United  States 


and  Canada,  during  1920,  produced 

787,128,000  and  263,189,000  bushels  of 
wheat  respectively.  If  this  amount  of 
wheat  was  all  milled  in  the  country  the 
number  of  tons  of  by-products  would 
be  as  follows: 

In  Effiited  States : 

Bran . 2,833,660.8  tons 

Shorts . 2,833,660.8  tons 

Low  Grade  Flour .  708,415.2  tons 

In  Canada: 

Bran .  947,480.4  tons 

Shorts .  947,480.4  tons 

Low  Grade  Flour .  236,870.10  tons 

The  livestock  of  America,  by  con¬ 
suming  a  large  proportion  of  these  by¬ 
products,  not  only  prevent  waste  from 
the  milling  industry,  but  also  return  the 
fertility  value  of  the  feed  to  the  soils  of 
the  continent.  Also  in  the  manufacture 
of  breakfast  foods  from  corn,  oats,  etc  , 
there  is  a  great  percentage  of  by-pro¬ 
ducts  which  is  utilized  by  livestock. 

Livestock  on  the  farms  of  America 
may  be  compared  to  the  hub  of  a  wheel 
around  which  all  other  branches  of 
agriculture  revolve.  Take  away  the 
farm  animals  and  what  have  you  left? 
You  take  away  the  clothing  from  the 
people,  and  also  the  meat  diet  so 
essential  to  the  human  race.  The 
back-bone  of  the  farming  industry  is 
gone,  and  a  nation’s  prosperity  depends 
on  agriculture.  The  economic  import¬ 
ance  of  livestock  on  thj'e  farm  is  in  pre¬ 
venting  waste  of  soil  fertility,  of  rough- 
ages,  of  land,  of  labor,  and  of  by-pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  milling  industry.  The 
important  question  in  farming  is  not 
only  how  much  profit  can  be  made,  but 
how  much  further  can  the  best  interests 
of  agriculture  be  promoted. 
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Dr.  C.  A.  Zayitz,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 


FTr^HERE  are  now  four  species  of 
sweet  clover  growing  in  Ontario, 
either  wild  or  under  cultivation. 
The  White  Flowering  Biennial  and  the 
Yellow  Flowering  Biennial  are  similar 
to  Red  Clover  in  producing  a  leafy 
growth  in  the  first  year  and  completing 
their  life  history  in  the  year  following. 
The  White  Flowering  Annual  and  the 
Yellow  Flowering  Annual  are  sown, 
complete  their  growth,  and  die  in  the 
one  season. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1921,  these  four 
kinds  of  sweet  clover  were  sown  under 
similar  conditions  and  without  the  use 
of  nurse  crops  in  the  experimental  plots 
at  the  Ontario  Agriculture  College. 
The  experiment  was  conducted  in  dupli¬ 
cate  with  all  except  the  Yellow  Flower¬ 
ing  Annual,  which  was  used  in  one  test 
only.  The  following  report  gives  the 
average  yields  in  tons  of  green  crop  per 
acre : — 

White  Flowering  Biennial .  14.3 

Yellow  Flowering  Biennial .  8.6 

White  Flowering  Annual .  8.0 

Yellow  Flowering  Annual  3.0 

The  White  Flowering  Annual,  or  as 
it  is  now  generally  called  the  Hubam 
Sweet  Clover,  gave  a  much  higher  yield 
per  acre  than  the  Yellow  Flowering 
Annual,  nearly  as  much  as  the  Yellow 
Flowering  Biennial  and  considerably 
less  than  the  White  Flowering  Biennial. 

The  Annuals  were  cut  in  July  when 
the  crops  were  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
in  bloom,  and  the  Biennials  in  Sep¬ 
tember  when,  of  course,  no  bloom  was 
in  evidence,  that  being  the  first  year 
of  their  growth. 

The  yield  of  the  Hubam  sweet  clover 


would  have  been  somewhat  less  had  it 
been  cut  just  before  it  had  started  to 
bloom,  which  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  the  most  suitable  condition  for  hay 
production.  The  Hubam  made  a  sec¬ 
ond  growth  which  was  cut  in  early 
November,  and  which  gave  an  average 
yield  at  the  time  of  cutting  of  3.3  tons 
per  acre.  This  crop  was  of  a  fibrous 
open  growth,  containing  considerable 
bloom,  some  green  seed,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  which  had  ripened. 

Two  varieties  of  Hubam  sweet  clover, 
one  obtained  from  Alabama  and  the 
other  from  Michigan,  were  sown  on 
May  2nd.  The  former  was  about  ready 
to  bloom  on  July  12th,  and  was  mostly 
in  bloom  by  July  27th,  while  the  latter 
was  about  ready  to  bloom  on  July  23rd 
and  was  mostly  in  bloom  by  August 
13th.  The  Michigan  variety,  although 
later,  gave  an  average  of  thirteen  per 
cent,  greater  yield  per  acre  than  the 
Alabama  variety. 

In  a  duplicate  test,  Hubam  sweet 
clover,  which  was  sown  on  April  28th, 
surpassed  that  which  was  sown  on 
May  28th  by  1.6  and  that  which  was 
sown  on  June  28th  by  2.8  tons  of  green 
crop  per  acre  from  the  first  cuttings. 

The  Alabama  sweet  clover  had  twelve 
per  cent,  of  bloom  in  75  days  and  the 
Michigan  variety  had  three  per  cent,  of 
bloom  in  85  days  from  the  time  of 
seeding.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
comparison,  that  in  the  same  year  the 
number  of  days  from  seeding  to  matur¬ 
ity  was  97  for  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  21 
barley,  99  for  the  O.A.C.  No.  3  oats, 
and  107  for  the  Banner  oats.  The 
Hubam  variety  of  sweet  clover  is  slow 
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in  growth  for  the  first  few  weeks,  but 
makes  a  rapid  growth  after  the  buds 
begin  to  form.  The  average  height  was 
20  inches  when  the  buds  were  forming, 
33  inches  when  the  crop  was  starting 
to  bloom,  and  48  inches  when  it  was 
mostly  in  bloom.  Hubam  sweet  clover, 
sown  on  May  2nd  and  grown  in  rows 
for  seed  production,  had  reached  an 


average  height  of  60  inches  when  har¬ 
vested  on  October  18th. 

Apparently  no  definite  experimental 
work  was  conducted  with  the  Hubam 
sweet  clover  on  the  North  American 
Continent  before  1921.  Nearly  all  the 
information  to  date  has  been  obtained 
from  observations  of  this  crop  when 
grown  for  seed  production. 


By  G.  H.  Unwin 

VIII. —  W.  H.  Drummond ,  Poet  of  the  Habitant . 


OCTOR  DRUMMOND  has  a 
place  of  his  own  in  the  hearts  of 
Canadians.  His  studies  of  the 
Habitant  are  general  favourites,  on 
account  of  their  quaint  humour  and 
strong  human  interest.  One  might 
say,  even,  that  they  are  a  little  too 
popular  with  amateur  reciters,  for  the 
name  of  Dr.  Drummond’s  misinter- 
preters  is  legion.  Everybody  likes 
“Leetle  Bateese” ;  but  when  it  is  recited 
— as  I  heard  it — by  a  gentleman  with 
a  thunderous  voice  and  a  strong  Scotch 
accent,  it  loses  a  large  part  of  its  charm. 
This  is  the  fate  of  all  popular  poets, 
however,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any¬ 
body  can  seriously  weaken  the  Doctor’s 
vogue.  His  poems  will  continue  to 
charm  their  thousands  as  the  years  go 
on.  They  give  an  attractive  picture  of 
the  simple  habitant,  and  also  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  personality  of  their 
author. 

William  Henry  Drummond  was  born 
in  the  Village  of  Mohill,  Ireland,  on 
April  13th,  1854.  His  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  Irish  Constabulary.  Two 
years  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  was 
transferred  to  Tawley,  on  the  Bay  of 
Donegal,  where  the  family  remained  for 


about  seven  years.  William  and  his 
brothers  were  sent  to  the  village  school, 
to  a  certain  Paddy  McNulty,  a  peda- 
gague  of  old-fashioned  manners  and 
old-fashioned  thoroughness  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  influence  of  McNulty  on 
young  Drummond  was  very  great,  and 
in  after  years  he  acknowledged  the  debt 
he  owed  to  this,  the  first  of  his  teachers. 
At  Tawley  also  he  met  the  great  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  taught  him  the  noble 
aJt  of  fishing  with  a  dry  fly. 

In  1861  the  Drummonds  came  to 
Canada,  but  a  great  misfortune  befell 
them  soon  after  their  arrival.  The 
father  died  suddenly,  leaving  Mrs. 
Drummond,  with  four  young  boys,  to 
face  the  difficulties  of  a  new  life  in  a 
new  country.  The  boys  set  to  work  as 
soon  as  they  were  able;  William,  after 
the  necessary  training,  got  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  telegraph  operator  at  Bord  a 
Plouffe,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Riviere  des. Prairies,  where  he  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  habitants  and 
voyageurs,  whom  he  afterwards  sketch¬ 
ed  in  his  poems.  “The  Wreck  of  the 
Julie  Plante”  was  a  direct  reproduction 
of  the  tale  as  told  him  by  Gedeon 
Plouffe,  an  old  lumberman.  The  haunt- 
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ing  refrain,  “De  win’  she  blow,  blow, 
blow,”  rang  in  his  ears  all  night,  till  in 
desperation  he  jumped  from  bed  and 
wrote  the  poem,  “by  the  struggling 
moonbeam’s  misty  light”.  Bord  a 
Plouffe  must  have  made  a  strong 
impression  on  Drummond,  as  he  wrote 
two  or  three  poems  on  the  subject  in 
after  years.  The  best  of  these  is  en¬ 
titled  “Dreams,”  and  was  published  in 
the  volume,  “Johnny  Courteau”: 

“Bord  a  Plouffe,  Bord  a  Plouffe! 

What  do  I  hear  w’en  I  dream  of  you? 
Too  many  t’ing  for  sleepin’  well! 

De  song  of  de  ole  tarn  cariole  bell, 

De  voice  of  dat  girl  from  Saint  Angele 
(I  geev’  her  a  ring  was  mark  ‘fidele’) 

Dat’s  w’at  I  hear.” 

After  a  year  or  two  Drummond  was 
able  to  return  to  Montreal  and  take 
up  his  studies  again.  He  matriculated 
from  the  High  -  School  and  passed 
through  McGill  and  Bishop’s  Medical 
College,  whence  he  obtained  his  degree 
in  ’84.  At  college  his  chief  distinctions 
were  won  in  sports.  He  was  a  great 
hammer-thrower  and  shot-putter  and 
also  held  the  Canadian  amateur  walking 
championship.  His  first  practice  was 
at  the  little  town  of  Stornoway,  where 
his  athletic  powers  were  put  to  the  test 
soon  after  his  arrival.  At  this  place 
there  was  a  certain  brawny  Scot,  “Red 
John,”  who  had  the  greatest  contempt 
for  white  collars  and  college  men  gener¬ 
ally.  The  respective  champions  of 
mind  and  matter  met  on  the  village 
street,  and  the  Homeric  combat  which 
ensued  resulted,  fortunately,  in  a  victory 
for  learning.  Dr.  Drummond  remained 
at  Stornoway  two  years  and  then 
bought  a  larger  practice  at  Knowlton. 
These  four  years  of  country  practice 
are  represented  in  his  work  by  the  two 
poems,  “The  Canadian  Country  Doc¬ 


tor”  and  “Ok  Docteur  Fiset.”  The 
experience  was  worth  more  than  the 
professional  fees. 

“But  Docteur  Fiset,  not  moche  foune 
he  get, 

Driving  all  over  de  whole  contree, 

If  road  she’s  bad,  if  de  road  she’s  good, 

W’en  everyt’ing’s  drown  on  de  Spring 
’tarn  flood, 

An’  workin’  for  not’ing  half  tarn’, 
mebbe.” 

In  1888  he  returned  to  Montreal  and 
started  practice  in  Saint  Antoine  Street. 
Four  years  later  he  married  Miss  May 
Harvey,  of  Jamaica.  It  was  soon  after 
his  marriage  that  he  was  asked  to  speak 
at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Shakespeare 
Club  of  Montreal.  Instead  of  making 
a  speech  he  recited  “Le  Vieux  Temps,” 
which  was  most  enthusiastically  receiv¬ 
ed.  This  encouraged  him  to  write 
more,  and  in  1898  his  first  volume, 
“The  Habitant,”  was  published,  with 
an  introduction  in  French  by  Louis 
Frechette.  The  latter  gave  the  volume 
high  praise  for  its  truth  and  sympathy, 
and  welcomed  it  as  an  influence  making 
for  racial  unity. 

“La  peinture  qu’en  fait  le  poete  est 
on  ne  peut  plus  sympathique  et  juste; 
et  de  semblables  procedes  ne  peuvent 
que  cimenter  bunion  de  coeur  et  d’esprit 
qui  doit  exister  entre  toutes  les  frac¬ 
tions  qui  composent  la  grande  famille 
Canadienne . ” 

“The  Habitant”  was  followed  by 
“Johnnie  Courteau,”  “The  Voyageur,” 
“Phil  o’  Rum’s  Canoe,”  “Madeleine 
Vercheres”  and  “The  Great  Fight,”  the 
last  published  the  year  after  Dr.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  death,  with  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Mrs.  Drummond. 

These  poems  brought  recognition 
from  various  quarters.  Dr.  Drummond 
was  made  an  LL.D.  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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Literature  of  England,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Society.  During 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
much  time  in  Cobalt,  where  he  had 
mining  interests.  It  was  here  that  he 
died  suddenly,  on  April  6th,  1907.  His 
body  was  brought  back  to  Montreal 
and  buried  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Royal, 
by  the  side  of  his  little  son,  “Billy”.  A 
tremendous  crowd  attended  the  funeral, 
for  the  doctor  was  “everybody’s  friend”. 
The  following  lines  are  taken  from  a 
poem  written  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
by  his  old  friend,  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson: 
“There  was  no  better  loyalist  than  this 
whose  humours  played 

In  pleasant  human  wise  to  serve  the 
state  two  races  made — 

O  Landlord,  turn  the  glasses  down,  and 
leave  the  room  alight, 

And  let  the  fragrant  silence  tell  his 
shade  our  grief  to-night.” 

In  his  five  volumes,  Drummond  has 
made  a  very  thorough  study  of  French- 
Canadian  country  life.  The  prosperous 
farmer,  the  notary  public,  the  cure,  the 

country  doctor,  the  village  belle,  sailor 

* 

voyageur,  trapper — all  the  picturesque 
types  of  Quebec  are  presented.  The 
whole  forms  an  excellent  document  on 
habitant  life,  composed  by  an  accurate 
and  sympathetic  hand.  The  qualities 
of  the  French-Canadian  peasant  are 
brought  out  in  a  series  of  vivid  and 
humourous  sketches,  without  a  trace  of 
satire  or  caricature. 

In  none  of  the  transplanted  races  of 
the  world  do  we  find  such  intense  and 
rooted  love  of  the  soil  that  nourishes 
them,  as  in  the  peasants  of  French 
Canada.  This  is  well  brought  out  in 
the  late  Louis  Hemen’s  novel,  “Maria 
Chapdelaine,”  the  most  talked-of-book 
published  in  Canada  recently.  The 
high  point  of  this  novel  is  the  passage 
in  which  Maria  determines  to  stay  with 
her  own  people  in  the  bleak  northern 


forest,  rather  than  marry  the  man  from 
Boston  and  live  a  life  of  comparative 
ease  and  pleasure.  The  pull  of  the  soil 
is  the  strongest  influence  with  the 
French-Canadian.  This  characteristic 
faithfulness  to  the  native  land  is  the 
subject  of  several  of  Drummond’s  best 
poems,  “The  Habitant,”  “De  Bell  of 
Saint  Michel,”  “The  Habitant’s  Sum¬ 
mer”  (in  “Johnnie  Courteau”).  Here 
are  some  lines  from  the  last  named: 
“For  dere’s  no  place  lak  our  own  place, 
don’t  care  de  far  you're  goin’, 
Dat’s  w’at  de  whole  works  savin’ 
w’enever  dey  come  here, 

‘Cos  we  got  de  fines’  contree,  and  de 
beeges’  reever  flowin’, 

An’  le  bon  Dieu  sen’  de  sunshine 
nearly  twelve  mont’  ev’ry  year.” 

The  humour  of  these  simple  peasants 
is  delightful.  They  show  their  kinship 
with  the  parent  race  by  their  keen 
appreciation  of  the  ridiculous — a  very 
characteristic  French  trait.  “How  Ba- 
teese  Came  Home,”  “Mon  Frere  Cam¬ 
ille,”  “The  Corduroy  Road,”  “De  Stove 
Pipe  Hole”  are  good  examples  of  this. 
“Mon  Frere  Camille”  describes  a  young 
habitant  who  returns  from  a  trip  to  the 
States,  with  red  tie,  diamond  pin,  box- 
toe  shoes,  and  a  fancy  swagger.  All 
winter  Camille  regales  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  stories  of  his  exploits  in  the 
bull-ring: 

“Wall!  he  talk  dat  way  all  de  winter 
t’roo, 

An’  hees  frien’  dey  was  tryin’  fin’ 
Some  bull  on  de  county  dat’s  wil 
enough 

For  mon  frere  Camille,  but  it’s  purty 
tough 

’Cos  de  farmer’s  not  raisin’  such 
fightin’  stuff, 

An’  he  don’t  want  not’ing  but  mos’ 
worse  kin, 

Mon  frere,  Camille.” 

Finally,  during  a  hay-making  bee  they 
find  a  little  bull.  “Mebbe  t’ree  honder 
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polin’,”  and  Camille  consents  to  act  the 
matador,  with  the  following  result: 

“No  wonder  he  cry,  for  dat  sapree  bull 
He’s  yell  leetle  bit  some  more, 

Den  he  ketch  ma  broder,  dat  small 
taureau, 

(Only  cos’  four  dollare  six  mont’  ago). 
An’  he’s  t ’rowin’  him  up  from  de 
groun’  below, 

Wan  tarn,  two  tarn,  till  he’s  feelin’ 
sore, 

Camille,  mon  frere.” 

The  toughness  of  the  French-Cana- 
dians  is  proverbial.  They  are  worthy 
descendants  of  “the  conquering  blood 
of  Normandie”.  The  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  contest  which  sent  their  remote 
ancestors  free-booting,  in  them  takes 
the  form  of  an  intense  love  of  the  wild, 
free  life  of  the  voyageur  and  hunter. 
“Johnnie  Courteau”  is  the  best-known 
illustration  of  the  young  French  lumber¬ 
jack,  before — and  after — marriage. 

“Oh,  he  never  was  scarce  for  not’ing, 
Lak  de  ole  coureurs  de  bois, 

But  w’en  he’s  gettin’  hees  winter 
pay 

De  bes’  t’ing  sure  is  kip  out  de  way 
For  he’s  goin’  right  off  on  de  Hep 
Hooraw! 

Johnnie  Courteau.” 

Another  phase  of  the  love  of  open-air 
life  is  illustrated  in  two  poems  that  are 
not  so  well  known,  perhaps,  but  are  just 
as  good,  “Ma  Leetle  Cabane”  and 
“Leetle  Lac  Grenier”: 


“Leetle  Lac  Grenier,  she’s  all  alone, 
No  broder,  no  sister  near, 

But  de  swallow  will  fly,  and  de  beeg 
moose  deer, 

An’  caribou  too,  will  go  long  way 
To  drink  de  sweet  water  of  Lac 
Grenier.” 

In  Drummond’s  habitant  pictures  we 
see  also  the  French-Canadian’s  eccen¬ 
tricities,  his  very  human  weaknesses, 
fondness  for  a  deal  in  horses  (“Mon 
Choual  Castor”) — superstition  (“Phil  o’ 
Rum  Janeau”  and  “The  Windigo”)— 
his  touchiness  on  certain  pet  subjects 
(“The  Great  Fight”).  Or,  we  see  him 
again  in  his  more  earnest  moods  and 
realize  his  honesty  and  loyalty  to  his 
friends,  his  respect  for  his  woman-kind 
(“De  Nice  Leetle  Canadienne”),  his 
gratitude  to  those  who  help  him  (“The 
Cure  of  Calumette”).  One  could  quote 
other  examples,  but  it  is  unnecessary; 
people  go  on  reading  Drummond  when 
once  they  start. 

When  we  estimate  the  quantity  of  his 
work  and  its  truth  and  sympathy,  we 
feel  that  he  is  one  of  our  greatest.  His 
writings  are  not  merely  local  in  their 
appeal,  since  they  are  founded  on  the 
simple  emotions  and  qualities  which  are 
fundamental  in  all  races.  Moreover, 
they  are  so  clearly  the  direct  result  of 
experience,  so  free  from  studied  literary 
effort,  that  they  are  equally  interesting 
to  the  man  of  letters  and  the  student  of 
character. 
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EAR  the  top  of  a  tall  hemlock  tree 
three  chickadees  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  first  cold  gleams 
of  morning  sunshine.  They  sat  with 
feathers  ruffled  up  and  heads  drawn  in 
so  that  only  their  beaks  were  visible. 
Except  for  the  occasional  sharp,  echoing 
report  of  some  tree  yielding  to  the  power 
of  the  frost,  the  woods  were  filled  with 
a  silence  so  intense  that  it  could  almost 
be  felt.  The  tall  bare  trunks  of  the 
trees  cast  long  bluish  shadows  across 


the  direction  whence  came  the  sound 
of  the  axes. 

Wise  little  creatures!  Well  they  knew 
that  where  the  woodsmen  laid  bare  the 
hearts  of  the  great  trees,  and  tore  away 
the  bark,  there  they  would  find  food 
aplenty.  They  were  not  afraid  of  these 
man  creatures,  whom  they  trusted  with 
a  confidence  that  had  never  been  be¬ 
trayed.  With  a  happy  ‘ ‘Chickadee- 
dee-dee,  ”  the  foremost  of  the  little 
feathered  troupe  alighted  on  the  chip- 


Footprints. 


the  glittering  snow-covered  floor  of  the 
forest. 

With  jarring  suddenness  the  silence 
was  broken  by  the  clear  repeated  ring 
of  a  woodsman’s  axe,  which  was  pre¬ 
sently  joined  by  that  of  a  second.  The 
sound  aroused  the  chickadees  in  the 
tree  top.  With  a  plaintive  cheeping, 
they  one  by  one  extended  their  necks 
ever  so  slightly,  stood  up  on  their 
slender  legs,  and  finally  took  flight  in 


strewn  snow,  and,  without  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  axemen,  or  to 
the  flying  chips,  began  searching  for 
grubs,  his  two  companions  following  his 
example.  They  did  not  need  to  search 
long.  Grubs  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  lay  curled  up  on  the  snow,  or  in 
their  broken  tunnels  in  the  fragments 
of  bark. 

Their  tiny  crops  were  soon  filled,  but 
the  chickadees  did  not  stop  work.  One 
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of  the  woodsmen,  straightening  up  from 
his  work  for  a  breathing  spell,  noticed 
one  of  the  birds  at  his  very  feet,  trying 
to  extricate  a  large  grub  from  a  piece  of 
bark.  He  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
looking  on,  and  another  chickadee 
alighted  on  the  great  knot  which  the 
man  had  been  trying  to  split,  and  in 
which  the  bit  of  the  axe  was  still  buried. 

“Say!”  suddenly  called  out  the  man 
to  his  companion.  “These  birds  are  not 
eating  the  grubs,  they  are  storing  them 
away.” 

This  was,  indeed,  the  case.  The 
chickadee  had  by  this  time  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  grub  in  half,  and  had 
carried  one-half  to  a  nearby  tree,  into 
a  crevice  in  the  rough  bark  of  which  he 
was  poking  the  morsel  of  frozen  food. 
The  other  birds  were  occupied  in  the 
same  manner. 

“Yes,  but  see  who  is  getting  the 
benefit  of  their  work,”  laughed  the 
other  woodsman. 

His  companion  looked  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  observed  for  the  first 
time,  a  tiny  gray  nuthatch  in  a  comical 


up-side-down  position,  in  the  act  of 
pulling  out  a  small  white  grub  from 
behind  a  scale  of  bark,  where  it  had  been 
placed  by  a  chickadee.  This  new¬ 
comer,  himself  too  timid  to  approach 
near  to  the  men,  was  cunning  enough 
to  avail  himself  of  the  food  which  the 
chickadees  were  putting  away  for  their 
own  use. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  flutter 
of  larger  wings  and  with  a  harsh 
“Chweet,”  a  downy  woodpecker  alight¬ 
ed  on  the  same  tree.  He  fixed  his 
bright  round  eye  on  the  wood-cutters 
for  a  moment,  then,  hopping  a  little 
farther  up  the  tree,  he  thrust  his  long 
beak  behind  a  scale  of  bark  and  drew 
out  another  of  the  chickadee’s  grubs, 
which  he  greedily  picked  to  pieces  on  a 
nearby  branch. 

“Well,”  laughed  one  of  the  men,  “I 
guess  it  is  not  always  the  hardest 
worker  who  gets  the  greatest  reward.” 
Then,  “Well,  I  have  this  old  top  just 
about  trimmed  up,”  he  added.  “Fetch 
the  saw  along,  and  let’s  get  it  cut  up.” 

C.  G.  Riley,  ’23. 


WIND  AND  SNOW 

The  wind  is  flinging  the  snow  around. 

Heigh-ho  for  the  angry  snow, 

The  sleeping  flakes  are  roused  from  the  ground, 
And  whirled  about  with  a  rushing  sound, 
Heigh-ho  and  away  they  go. 

The  sun  looks  down  at  the  wind  so  keen, 
Heigh-ho  for  the  white  below, 

And  softly  smiles,— he  thinks  of  the  scene, 
When  he  has  passed  where  the  snow  has  been, 
Heigh-ho,  but  the  spring  will  show. 


Factor. 
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By  William  H.  Hill,  Consulting  Agricultural  Chemist,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


AN  analytical  examination  of  the 
article  on  ‘‘The  Virtues  (?)  of 
Basic  Slag,”  by  B.  Leslie  Emslie, 
in  the  April  1921  issue  of  the  0.  A.  C. 
Review,  discloses  several  statements 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
and  experience  of  many  of  the  ablest 
investigators,  who  have  studied  thor¬ 
oughly  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
value  of  Basic  Slag  and  Superphosphate 
of  Lime  as  phosphatic  fertilizers. 

A  liberal  interpretation  of  this  article 
forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Author  is  making  special  efforts  to 
promote  the  preferential  use  ot  Basic 
Slag  to  that  of  Superphosphate  of  Lime 
in  Canadian  Agriculture. 

The  statements  that  the  “fineness  of 
grinding  is  intimately  correlated  with 
the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  basic  slag”  and  that  “basic  slag  con¬ 
tains  lime  also,  both  free  and  combined 
— a  property  which  has  rendered  slag 
particularly  suitable  for  acid  soils  and 
for  crops  specially  responsive  to  avail¬ 
able  lime”  are  incomplete  and  mislead¬ 
ing.  In  comparison  to  these,  Voorhees 
in  his  work  on  “Fertilizers,”  says  ‘‘The 
availability  of  basic  slag  is  dependent  in 
large  measure  upon  the  fineness  of 
division  and  soil  conditions.  From  80 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  phosphoric 
acid  contained  in  it  is  guaranteed  avail¬ 
able,  but  experimental  evidence  shows 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  basic  slag  is 
only  a  little  more  than  one-half  as 
quickly  available  as  soluble  calcium 
phosphate  (the  form  of  phosphate  pre¬ 
dominating  in  superphosphate).  The 
lime  contained  is  undoubtedly  an  asset. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained  on 


low  wet  soils,  but  it  is  only  when  the 
material  is  used  in  large  quantity  that 
the  effects  of  the  lime  become  notice¬ 
able,”  and  further,  W.  Packard,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  ot  Chemical 
Industry  of  August  31,  1921,  states 
‘‘that  the  question  of  solubility  or  avail¬ 
ability  of  phosphatic  fertilizers,  other 
than  superphosphate,  is  a  complex  one, 
and  it  is  still  further  obscured  by  the 
fact  that  basic  slag  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  free  lime,  and  that  soils 
deficient  in  lime  respond  to  dressings 
of  basic  slag  more  than  soils  containing 
plenty  of  lime.  This  shows  that  in  all 
probability  a  higher  value  is  placed  on 
the  citric-soluble  and  insoluble  phos¬ 
phatic  content  of  basic  slag  than  is 
warranted,  and  the  same  remarks  apply 
to  ground  phosphates  which  contain 
carbonate  of  lime.”  Also,  according  to 
Professor  Wm.  Somerville,  “There  is 
little  doubt  that  superphosphate,  con¬ 
taining  as  it  does  soluble  phosphate,  is 
more  rapid  in  its  action  than  basic  slag, 
and,  consequently,  for  immediate  effect, 
the  former  manure  is  preferred.” 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  results 
of  some  experiments  which  are  taken  as 
conclusive  proof  of  superiority  because 
‘‘bone  meal  proved  practically  ecual  to 
superphosphate,  but  basic  slag  proved 
superior  to  both,  on  the  limed  as  well  as 
the  unlimed  series,”  the  results  of 
similar  experiments  conducted  at  the 
Ohio  Experimental  at  Wooster  and  at 
the  Sub-Station  at  Strongville,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County,  ‘‘on  limed  land  at  both 
places  the  phosphoric  acid  in  acid 
phosphate  (superphosphate)  has  given 
larger  gains  than  in  basic  slag.”  Seven- 
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teen  per  cent,  basic  slag  would  carry 
(10  pounds  more  phosphoric  to  the  ton 
than  fourteen  per  cent,  acid  phosphate, 
but  as  a  25-year  average  of  four  com¬ 
parisons  with  corn  at  SI. 00  per  bushel, 
oats  at  75  cents,  wheat  at  S2.00  and 
hay  at  S20  a  ton,  the  value  ol  the 
increase  from  a  ton  of  14  per  cent,  acid 
phosphate  has  been  $31.80,  and  that 
from  a  ton  of  17  per  cent,  basic  slag  has 
been  $31.81.  “These  tests  would  seem 
to  show  that  basic  slag  should  not  be 
purchased  in  preference  to  acid  phos¬ 
phate  when  the  cost  of  the  fertilizing 
unit  (phosphoric  acid)  is  greater  in  the 
slag  than  in  the  acid  material.”  This 
data  from  the  Ohio  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion  experiment  could  also  be  used  to 
conclusively  affirm  the  fact  that  super¬ 
phosphate  supplemented  with  lime  will 
give  results  comparable  with  those  ob¬ 
tained  from  basic  slag  with  lime  and 
that  the  value  of  basic  slag  is  represent¬ 
ed  solely  by  the  phosphoric  acid  which 
it  contains. 

“Of  the  materials  applied  singly, 
basic  slag  has  been  most  profitable,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  next  in  order,  while 
superphosphate  alone  yielded  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  total  profit,”  comparing 
this  statement  with  the  following 
opinions: — 

(1)  “In  a  three-year  rotation  of 
potatoes,  cats,  clover — the  two  first- 
mentioned  crops — has  superphosphate 
shown  its  superiority  over  bone  meal 
and  basic  slag,  which  were  about  equal 
value,”  by  G.  A.  Langelier,  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  Cap  Rouge,  Quebec. 

(2)  “Another  experiment  would  seem 
to  show — that  acid  phosphate  is  the 
Test  source  of  phosphoric  acid,”  by 
W.  S.  Blair,  Experimental  Station, 
Kentville,  N.S. 

(3)  “Experiment  ‘B’ — acid  phosphate 


appears  to  have  been  more  effective 
than  either  basic  slag  or  bone  meal,”  by 
frank  T.  Shutt,  Dominion  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

4  he  above  three  statements  refer  to 
experiments  apparently  planned  and 
supervised  by  Mr.  Emslie.  Of  the 
three  opinions  quoted,  the  latter  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Report  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1918,  and  the  other  two  are 
stated  in  a  similar  report  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1917. 

In  relerence  to  the  consumption  of 
basic  slag,  we  are  informed  that  “in 
Canada  at  the  present  time  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.”  This  condition 
does  not  prevail  in  the  case  of  mineral 
phosphate,  the  basis  of  superphosphate, 
as  according  to  W.  Packard,  in  August 
15,  1921,  issue  ol  same  journal  already 
quoted,  “Experience  has  shown  that 
whenever  consumption  has  overtaken 
production,  new  deposits  have  been 
opened  up,  and  the  shortage  turned 
into  a  surplus.  Even  to-day  the  exist¬ 
ing  deposits  are  known  to  contain 
enormous  reserves  in  sight,  which  are 
capable  of  supplying  the  world’s  de¬ 
mands  for  a  very  considerable  period.” 

The  basic  slag  production  is  depend¬ 
ent  solely  upon  the  development  of  the 
steel  industry,  and  as  that  industry  is 
chiefly  carried  on  (in  Canada)  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  therefore  it  appears  reasonable, 
to  presume  that  “most  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  at  Sydney  (probably  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  Works  at  Sydney,  N.S.)  is 
consumed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.” 

In  retrospection  of  the  article  under 
examination,  one  does  not  find  sufficient 
evidence  to  substantiate  a  justifiable 
claim  for  preference  of  Basic  Slag  over 
Superphosphate  of  Lime  in  Canadian 
Agriculture. 
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tq  NHE  forty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Union  was  held  in 
Massey  Hall,  0.  A.  C.,  on  January  10th 
and  11th.  The  audience,  although 
smaller  than  was  expected,  was  favored 
throughout  with  instructive  addresses 
on  current  topics.  Judging  from  the 
favorable  report  by  the  secretary,  the 
keen  interest  in  the  speeches,  and  the 
discussion  that  followed,  the  meeting 
was  a  decided  success. 

Although  the  programme  digressed  in 
nature  from  the  previous  years  to  one 
in  which  the  major  topic  was  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  farm  products, 
the  usual  interest  was  shown  in  the 
discussion  on  farm  crops,  crop  diseases, 
water  supply  and  subjects  relating  to 
general  agriculture.  A  usual  feature  of 
the  annual  meeting,  and  one  always 
enthusiastically  received  was  the  report 
by  Dr.  Zavitz  on  the  numerous  tests  and 
experiments  with  farm  crops.  Experi¬ 
ments  show  that  O.  A.  C.  72  oats  are 
still  leading  in  tests  and  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  mixture  of  equal  parts  barley  and 
oats  cannot  be  improved  on.  Prof. 
Howitt,  outlining  the  methods  used  in 
the  prevention  of  oat  smut,  demon¬ 
strated  the  Dry  Formaldehyde  treat¬ 
ment  and  told  of  the  possibilities  of 
proper  control  of  this  fungus  disease. 

The  first  speech  on  “Co-operative 
Marketing”  of  farm  products  was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Hon.  Manning  Doherty. 
The  minister  surveyed  the  depressing 
conditions  existing  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  gave  as  a  solution,  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  co-operation,  higher 
standard  of  farm  commodities  and  a 
stabilized  foreign  trade.  He  said,  “A 
country  may,  as  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  shows,  hold  all  the  gold 
of  the  world  and  still  be  in  a  condition 


of  stagnation.  Prosperity  can  come 
only  by  trading,  and  in  my  judgment 
our  export  trade  can  attain  its  highest 
development  only  through  a  system  of 
co-operation,  coupled  with  government 
grading.”  Denmark,  Holland  and  New 
Zealand,  with  their  system  of  grading 
and  marketing,  are  capturing  the  world’s 
markets  from  countries  showing  laxity 
in  these  essentials.  There  is  no  senti¬ 
ment  in  business;  the  public  demands 
a  good  article  and  the  country,  realizing 
this  need  and  acting  accordingly,  is 
rewarded  with  prosperity. 

Dr.  Erdman  and  Prof.  R.D.Colquette, 
in  outlining  the  fundamentals  of  success¬ 
ful  co-operation,  laid  particular  stress 
on  grading.  As  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Mahoney,  Manager  of  the  Niagara 
Growers,  Ltd.,  grading  is  possible  and 
was  successfully  carried  out  in  the 
marketing  of  fruit.  If  grading  and 
assembling  can  be  so  successfully  carried 
on  with  a  product  so  seasonable  as  fruit, 
organization  and  a  keen  interest  on  the 
part  of  farmers  could  solve  many  of  our 
market  problems. 

Market’s  Conference 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Union,  a  Market’s  Conference 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  having 
further  discussion  of  marketing  prob¬ 
lems. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Tisdale,  in  speaking  of 
the  problem  of  finance,  stated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  each  patron  should  be  a 
shareholder,  and  shares  should  not  be 
too  small.  The  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  the  organization  could  be 
extended  to  all. 

Grading  of  wool  had,  in  his  experience 
enabled  finance  through  warehouse 
receipts. 

Dr.  Erdman,  of  Washington,  stated 
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that  some  farmers  in  the  United  States 
seemed  to  think  that  money  advanced 
through  warehouse  receipts  came  by 
magic,  which  of  course  was  an  error. 
Some  farmers  had  financed  their  com¬ 
panies  by  issuing  certificates  of  indebt¬ 
edness.  Each  year  a  certain  percentage 
was  paid  off.  In  the  case  of  a  milk 
producers’  association,  this  might  be 
two  per  cent. 

“The  producers  of  dairy  products  in 
Ontario  are  ignorant  of  marketing  prob¬ 
lems.  Their  intentions  may  be  good, 
but  they  think  only  of  the  dollar.  It 
must  be  brought  home  to  them  that 
they  must  finance  the  sale  of  their  own 
products,”  said  Mr.  E.  H.  Stonehouse, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil.  Mr.  Stonehouse  emphasized  the 
fact  that  any  scheme  for  marketing 
Ontario’s  dairy  products  should  be  on 
a  commodity  basis,  and  that  the  con¬ 
tract  system  should  be  employed.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Cowan,  of  Peterboro,  in  discus¬ 
sion,  stated  that  the  United  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Co-operative  Co.  came  into 
existence  when  the  British  Government 
set  the  price  of  cheese  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  producers.  In  1913  they  sold 
cheese  for  thirteen  factories,  and  at 
present  seventy-six  factories  are  selling 
their  product  on  a  graded  basis. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Baxter,  Dominion  French 


Commissioner,  stated  that  Canadians 
would  be  required  to  grade  their  pro¬ 
ducts  more  carefully  if  they  wrould  hold 
their  markets.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
advantage  of  nation-wide  inspection  in 
Canada,  as  compared  with  state  inspec¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

“Co-operative  marketing  of  live  stock 
is  economical  because  "  •  liminates  ex¬ 

pense,”  said  H.  S.  Full  <rpe.  Farmers, 
however,  should  not  exr  co-operation 
to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Fulthorpe  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  grading  hogs  because  it 
would  tend  to  stabilize  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

Prof.  R.  D.  Colquette,  in  outlining  the 
operations  of  the  Okanagan  Growers, 
Ltd.,  explained  their  system  of  revolving 
capital. 

Those  attending  this  year’s  meetings 
have  been  set  thinking.  Our  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  inviting  more  business-like 
methods.  They  appreciate  the  chang¬ 
ing  times  and  realize  that  if  Agriculture 
is  to  maintain  its  status  as  an  industry, 
the  farmer  must  keep  pace  with  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  Every  door  for  a  new 
era  is  open.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
farmer  to  study  and  become  a  factor  in 
creating  a  world-wide  demand  for 
Canadian  products. 


Because  half-a-dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with 
their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine 
that  those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field;  that,  of 
course,  they  are  many  in  number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the 
little  shriveled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome  insects  of  the 
hour. — Edmund  Burke  (1729-1797). 
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By  R.  E.  Stone,  Ph.D. 


tn  pJHE  American  Phytopathological 
Society  held  its  thirteenth  annual 
meeting  in  Toronto,  December 
28-31,  1921.  The  programme  of  this 
Society  was  merged  with  that  of  the 
Canadian  Phytopathological  Society. 
During  the  four  days  of  the  session  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
papers  were  read,  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  plant  pathology,  i.e.,  the  cause 
of  different  plant  diseases,  relation  of 
different  wild  plants  to  disease  in  our 
cultivated  crops  and  various  means  to 
be  used  in  the  control  of  these  diseases. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  give  a 
short  history  of  the  Phytopathological 
Society.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
although  this  was  the  seventy-fourth 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  it  was 
but  the  thirteenth  meeting  of  the 
American  Phytopathological  Society. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  science  of 
phytopathology  is  but  thirteen  years 
old.  Previous  to  1908  the  discussion  of 
plant  diseases  formed  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Section  G  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  It  was  found  that  when 
hundreds  of  men,  interested  in  Botanical 
Science  were  gathered  together,  it  was 
impossible  to  discuss  all  the  topics 
presented.  True  to  the  traditions  of 
biological  science,  the  men  directly 
concerned  in  plant  disease  problems 
formed  a  new  Association  for  the  more 
intimate  discussion  of  their  own  prob¬ 
lems.  At  the  same  time,  they  main¬ 
tained  a  close  affiliation  with  other 
societies,  such  as  the  Botanical  Society 


of  America,  American  Mycology  Society 
and  the  Genetic  Association.  Since 
insects  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
spread  of  some  plant  diseases  such  as 
bacterial  blights  and  mosaic,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  co-operate  with  the 
Entomological  Society  also. 

In  giving  an  account  of  a  meeting 
such  as  that  held  in  Toronto,  it  is  well 
to  remember  the  extent  of  territory 
represented  by  the  men  gathered  to¬ 
gether  as  well  as  the  diverse  interests 
involved  in  order  to  explain  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  programme.  Some 
men  in  attendance  at  such  a  meeting  are 
always  disappointed  because  the  prob¬ 
lems  discussed  are  not  those  in  which 
they  are  personally  interested.  Other 
people,  in  reading  an  account  of  such  a 
meeting,  may  be  disappointed  for  simi¬ 
lar  reasons.  For  example,  those  from 
the  grain-growing  sections  would  like 
to  have  several  cereal  diseases  discussed 
more  fully;  those  from  fruit-growing 
districts  would  like  to  have  the  atten¬ 
tion  focused  on  their  problems.  Agro¬ 
nomists  and  horticulturalists  must 
watch  the  programme  closely  if  they 
wish  to  attend  sessions  which  will  be 
profitable  to  them  respectively. 

There  were  present  in  Toronto  men 
from  British  Columbia  to  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  and  New  Brunswick,  State 
of  Washington  to  Georgia  and  Florida, 
and  California  to  Maine.  There  were 
thus  represented  subtropical  regions 
and  north  temperate  region^  dry  regions 
and  wet  ones;  regions  in  which  are 
grown  the  great  staples  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  those  interested  in  the 
luxuries  and  specializing  for  restricted 
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markets.  In  some  of  the  regions  pro¬ 
duction  was  on  the  quantity  basis, 
while  in  others  quality  was  the  main 
desideratum.  The  range  of  plants  upon 
which  experiments  had  been  in  progress 
was  also  much  varied,  oranges  and 
onions,  wheat  and  gladioli,  cotton  and 
forest  trees,  sugar  cane  and  rhubarb. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  all  of  us  cannot 
have  our  problems  settled  in  four  days? 

As  a  rule,  members  of  the  Phyto- 
pathological  Society  content  themselves 
with  giving  a  report  of  progress  in  their 
unending  search  for  truth.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  a  more  satisfactory 
procedure  than  to  attempt  to  present 
work  which  is  classic  in  its  finished 
detail. 

Report  of  Progress  in  the  Study  of 
Grain  Diseases. 

The  wheat  stem  rust  is  one  of  our 
most  important  cereal  diseases.  Seed 
treatments  are  of  no  avail,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  prevent  the  disease  by 
spraying.  Also  unfortunately,  some  of 
our  favorite  varieties  of  wheat  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  disease.  Melchers 
of  Kansas  and  Aarmoat  of  Minnesota 
have  shown  that  by  crossing  Kan 
Red,  a  rust-resistant  winter  wheat,  with 
Marquis,  a  rust-resistant  spring  wheat 
can  be  obtained.  This  will,  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
wheat  growing  in  our  Prairie  Provinces. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  common 
barberry  is  a  most  important  source 
for  the  early  dissemination  of  stem  rust 
in  the  spring.  A  campaign  for  the 
eradication  of  the  barberry  has  been 
carried  on  in  Colorado,  Illionis,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  and 
already  more  than  four  millions  of 
barberry  bushes  have  been  destroyed. 
Since  these  regions  are  contiguous  to 
our  own  wheat  belt  in  which  a  similar 


campaign  has  been  under  way,  we  are 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  the  results. 

One  puzzling  features  in  the  spread 
of  plant  diseases  is  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  epiphytotics  in  widely  separated 
localities.  Stakman  of  Minnesota  found 
by  using  an  aeroplane  that  the  spores 
of  rusts,  moulds  and  other  fungi  can 
be  obtained  from  the  air  at  elevations 
exceeding  ten  thousand  feet.  Since 
these  spores  fall  at  the  rate  of  only  a 
few  millimeters  per  second,  it  is  thus 
possible  for  fungous  spores  to  be  carried 
many  hundred  miles  over  lakes  and 
mountains,  and  this  may  explain  the 
very  rapid  spread  of  some  plant  diseases. 

The  smut  diseases  of  grains  present 
an  entirely  different  problem  in  control. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  Haskell  or 
dry  formaldehyde  treatment  is  very 
efficient  for  the  prevention  of  oat  smut. 
Howitt  and  Stone  have  shown  that  by 
this  method  two  men  can  treat  one 
hundred  bushels  of  oats  in  fifty  minutes. 
The  treatment  prevents  the  oat  smut 
and  dees  not  injure  the  germ  in  the  seed 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  seed,  no  time  lost  in  waiting 
for  the  seed  to  dry  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  mouldy  or  sprouting  grain. 

This  dry  formaldehyde  treatment 
cannot  be  used  to  prevent  stinking  smut 
or  bunt  ot  wheat,  as  the  strong  formalde¬ 
hyde  injures  the  germ  and  very  seriously 
reduces  the  germination.  Lambert  and 
Bailey  have  devised  a  dry  method  of 
treating  wheat  which  promises  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  the  dry  treatment  of 
oats.  This  new  method  relies  on  the 
effect  of  copper  carbonate  dust.  They 
have  found  that  two  to  four  ounces  of 
this  dust  per  bushel  of  wheat  will  not 
injure  the  seed  and  will  prevent  the 
stinking  smut  or  bunt. 

In  addition  to  these  reports  more  than 
fifty  others,  dealing  with  various  cereal 
diseases,  were  made  at  the  recent 
meeting.  Some  of  the  diseases  are 
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entirely  new  to  North  America,  and  it 
will  be  some  years  before  their  economic 
importance  can  be  determined,  but  in 
the  meantime  steps  are  being  taken  to 
stamp  them  out. 

Diseases  of  potatoes  were  also  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail,  as  this  crop  is  not  only 
of  great  importance  in  Canada,  but 
also  in  the  United  States.  In  recent 
years  a  great  deal  of  study  has  been 
given  to  the  diseases  which  are  but 
poorly  understood,  such  as  mosaic,  leaf 
roll,  yellow  dwarf,  curly  dwarf  and 
streak.  So  far  little  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  cause  of  these  diseases, 
except  that  some  of  them  are  due  to  a 
virus  and  the  diseases  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  plant  to  plant.  Certain 
localities  such  as  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Northern 
Ontario  present  less  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  development  of  these 
diseases  than  districts  farther  south, 
and  it  has  been  practicable  to  use 
certified  seed  of  northern  origin  to 
improve  the  crop  in  southern  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Potatoes  are  not  the  only  crop 
attacked  by  these  peculiar  types  of 
diseases.  Within  recent  years  mosaic 
and  similar  diseases  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  prominent  in  those  regions 
specializing  in  truck  crops.  A  partial 
list  of  these  diseases  may  be  given  from 
the  papers  read  at  Toronto.  Mosaic  of 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  tobacco, 
cucumbers,  milkweeds,  ground  or  husk 
cherry,  red  clover,  white  clover,  alsike 
clover,  crimson  clover,  black  medick, 
sweet  clover,  beans,  peas  and  raspberries 
— while  diseases  resembling  mosaic  to 
some  extent  are  also  numerous,  such 
as  leaf  roll  of  potatoes,  yellow  dwarf, 
curly  dwarf  and  streak,  leaf  curl  of  rasp¬ 
berry,  blight  of  spinach,  etc. 

True  mosaic  diseases  are  generally 
known  by  the  mottling  and  crinkling 
of  the  leaves  and  sometimes  by  the 


dwarfing  of  the  plant.  As  yet  no 
organism  has  been  isolated  from  the 
diseased  plants,  but  observation  and 
experiment  have  shown  that  mosaic  is 
transmissable  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
that  certain  insects,  especially  aphids, 
are  very  efficient  carriers.  It  has  been 
assumed  by  many  that  the  disease  was 
enzymatic  in  origin,  or  by  others  as 
due  to  a  virus.  Recent  experiments  by 
Johnson  show  that  whatever  causes 
mosaic  has  temperature  relations  very 
similar  to  the  temperature  relations  of 
organisms  which  have  been  seen  through 
the  microscope.  Duggar  has  shown 
that  the  '‘virus”  of  tobacco  mosaic  is 
capable  of  passing  through  a  filter  which 
would  exclude  any  organism  many 
times  smaller  than  the  smallest  known 
miciococcus.  He  has  also  shown  that 
filters  can  be  made  which  will  preclude 
the  passage  of  the  virus.  From  his 
studies  he  has  concluded  that  the 
particles  of  the  virus  are  about  one- 
millionth  the  volume  of  the  smallest 
bacterium,  or  about  one  one-hundredth 
their  diameter.  He  has  not  been  able 
to  see  them,  but  hopes  to  demonstrate 
their  presence  by  the  ultramicroscope. 
From  such  studies  as  these  we  may 
learn  of  some  method  by  which  we  can 
attack  directly  such  diseases. 

The  very  important  things  to  know 
in  order  to  control  any  disease  are  the 
methods  by  which  the  disease  is  carried 
over  from  season  to  season,  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  relation  of  weeds  to  the  diseases 
of  our  cultivated  crops.  Studies  along 
this  line  have  given  some  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  mosaic  dis¬ 
eases.  For  example  it  has  long  been 
known  that  potato  mosaic  is  carried 
over  in  the  tubers  from  diseased  plants 
but  how  are  such  diseases  transmitted 
in  the  case  of  annual  plants.  There  is 
no  indication  that  tomato  mosaic  is 
carried  in  the  seed.  Gardener  and 
Kendrick  have  shown  that  tomato 
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mosaic  may  be  transmitted  to  perennial 
weeds.  Solanaceae,  such  as  the  husk 
cherries,  Physalis  sp. — those  at  least 
in  Indiana  carry  the  disease  over  the 
winter  and  are  the  primary  source  for 
the  spread  of  the  disease  the  following 
spring.  Melchers  has  shown  that 
mosaic  of  the  egg  plant  can  be  per¬ 
petuated  in  a  similar  manner.  Dood- 
little  and  Walker  have  shown  that  cu¬ 
cumber  mosaic,  or  white  pickle,  may 
be  transmitted  to  milkweeds  and  poke 
weeds,  which  form  the  centers  for  spring 
infection. 

That  mosaic  may  be  carried  in  seed 
has  been  shown  by  Dickson,  of  Mac¬ 
Donald  College.  He  has  shown  that 
mosaic  may  be  carried  in  the  seed  of 
red  clover,  alsike  clover,  sweet  clover, 
horse  bean  and  yellow  trefoil,  and  also 
field  peas.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
certain  mosaic  like  diseases  such  as 
spinach  blight  may  be  carried  for 
several  generations  in  the  bodies  of 
sucking  insects,  especially  aphids.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  this  class  of 
diseases,  attention  must  be  given  to 
selection  of  seed  from  healthy  plants, 
destruction  of  weeds  which  may  carry 
the  diseases,  and  also  the  elimination  of 
insects  which  may  act  as  carriers. 

Of  an  entirely  different  nature  are 
the  plant  diseases  of  physiological 
origin  and  several  reports  were  made 
on  diseases  of  this  type.  Faull  has 
shown  that  the  needle  blight  of  the 


white  pine  is  due  to  the  killing  of  the 
young  roots  by  peculiar  soil  conditions, 
which  allows  the  roots  to  dry  out  in  the 
hot  summer  weather.  Stone  and  Howitt 
have  shown  that  a  very  serious  disease 
ot  tomatoes,  known  variously  as  winter 
blight  or  streak,  may  be  induced  by 
overforcing  with  unbalanced  fertilizers, 
especially  if  rich  in  nitrogen  and  poor 
in  phosphates  and  potash,  and  the 
disease  may  be  checked  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  appropriate  nutrients. 

In  addition  to  the  information  secured 
through  the  formal  papers  presented, 
many  valuable  ideas  were  obtained 
through  informal  discussion  with  men 
and  groups  of  men  working  on  allied 
problems.  The  inspiration  received 
through  personal  contact  with  fellow- 
workers  is  very  generally  of  as  much 
assistance  as  actual  tangible  knowledge. 
The  meeting  of  men  prominent  in  their 
own  fields  of  work  is  always  of  as  much 
value  as  the  formal  proceedings  of  such 
a  convention,  excellent  as  those  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be. 

The  American  Phytopathological  So¬ 
ciety  meets  every  year,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  always  look  forward  to  this  meet¬ 
ing  as  a  time  when  new  information 
may  be  secured  ;  new  inspiration  receiv¬ 
ed  for  the  more  or  less  discouraging 
search  for  truth,  and  above  all,  to  meet 
old  friends.  The  last  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  function  of  all. 


Let  it  please  thee  to  keep  in  order  a  moderate-sized  farm,  that  so  thy  garners 
may  be  full  of  fruits  in  their  season. 


— Hesiod,  720  B.  C. 


When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow.  The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the 
founders  of  human  civilization. 


—Daniel  Webster. 
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Oxford  county  leads  the 

Dominion  in  organized  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  scrub  bull  evil.  Of 
the  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  grade 
herd  sires  enumerated  in  a  census  com¬ 
piled  this  last  summer,  practically  ten 
per  cent,  were  replaced  with  bulls  of 
registered  breeding  during  the  month 
of  November  last.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  a  campaign  now  being 
waged  by  the  Oxford  Live  Stock  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Dominion  Live  Stock 
Branch,  to  raise  the  live  stock  status 
of  a  county  already  famous  for  its  good 
dairy  cattle. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  sent  out 
last  spring,  sixty-five  breeders  each 
agreed  to  raise  a  pure  bred  bull  calf  to 
six  months  of  age  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  a  grade  animal  in  service, 
each  to  share  equally  in  the  pooled 
receipts  from  the  sale  for  beef  of  the 
scrubs  exchanged.  A  list  was  mailed 
to  every  owner  of  a  grade  sire  in  the 
county  with  the  invitation  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  his  grade  for  a  pure  bred  bull. 
H  is  application,  once  accepted,  he  had 
but  to  bring  his  grade  bull  to  the 
shipping  point  on  the  day  a  car  was 
being  loaded,  then  go  and  get  his  new 
herd  sire. 

In  spite  of  the  liberal  prices  paid  by 
the  Toronto  Abattoir,  which  has  been 
buying  them,  the  scrubs  have  been 
worth  little  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars  a  head.  Many  of  the  pure  breds 
contributed  have  been  worth  one  hun¬ 


dred  dollars  and  upward.  This  dis¬ 
parity  in  value,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  young  pure  bred  bulls 
of  suitable  type  and  breeding  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited,  has  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  long  waiting-list  of  grade 
owners  anxious  for  an  exchange,  but 
for  whom  no  pure  bred  bull  is  available 
under  the  present  terms  'of  even  trade. 

Reside  replacing  scrub  bulls,  the 
campaign  has  awakened  many  farmers 
to  the  advantage  of  keeping  better  live 
stock  than  the  sort  some  are  boarding. 
One  man  fed  sixteen  cows  all  last 
summer  and  got  never  more  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  from  them.  Another  had  assem¬ 
bled  a  herd,  every  member  of  which  was 
far  below  the  normal  size.  After  talk¬ 
ing  the  situation  over  with  C.  F.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  field  man,  and  G.  R.  Green, 
District  Representative  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  both  these  farmers 
decided  to  sell  out  and  make  a  fresh 
start  with  new  stock  of  greater  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity. 

Too  proud  to  accept  the  gift  of  a 
good  bull,  and  educated  into  shame  for 
their  own,  many  owners  ot  unregistered 
sires  are  making  exchange  by  private 
sale.  The  introduction  of  one  register¬ 
ed  animal  as  head  of  the  herd  is  bound 
to  be  followed  in  many  cases  by  addition 
of  pure  bred  females.  Much  of  the 
good  done  by  this  campaign  cannot  be 
now  estimated,  and  will  only  be  known 
when  Oxford  County  is  acknowledged 
to  be  not  only  “one  of  the  best,”  but 
the  leading  live  stock  county  in  the 
Dominion. 

— H.  M.  H.,  ’22. 
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Though  Fashion  queer  lets  them  appear 
In  garb  like  here  depicted. 


The  girls  would  smile  were  such  a  style 
For  men  not  interdicted. 


GOBLINS  in  goloshes!”  cried  the 
child,  and  pulled  the  covers  over 
its  head.  Apart  Irom  this,  we 
wish  to  suggest  that  had  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  fully  realized  the  tremendous 
advantages  of  goloshes,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  overcoat  need  never  have  been 
ruined— you  recall  the  historical  inci¬ 
dent  of  Sir  Walter  spreading  his  coat 
for  the  good  Queen  Elizabeth.  Now 
the  golosh  in  this  light  assumes  an 
attitude  of  national  importance;  for 
even  the  dullest  of  us  perceive  that 
England’s  national  debt  would  thereby 
have  been  reduced  materially — in  actual 
figures,  the  price  of  a  new  coat  for  Sir 
Walter. 

No  person  who  makes  any  attempt  at 
sartorial  correctness  can  afford  to  be 
without  “Ye  goode  olde  Goloshe.”  Go¬ 


loshes  are  worn  on  every  occasion — to 
breakfast,  to  dances  or  to  the  bath  in 
place  of  slippers.  Fashion  demands, 
however,  that  different  styles  be  worn 
for  the  various  occasions. 

Any  lady  wearing  goloshes  should  for 
all  street  occasions  combine  their  use 
with  that  of  silk  hose,  so  that  per¬ 
sons  may  not  presume  that  the  golosh 
is  worn  merely  for  warmth.  Warmth 
is  not  the  main  object  of  clothing.  It 
is  the  secondary  object.  Always  the 
buckles  of  one’s  goloshes  must  be  left 
undone  so  there  may  be  that  character¬ 
istic  slish-slosh  sound.  Another  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  the  lining  should  be  gaudy  in 
colour  and  essentially  conspicuous — a 
sunlight  green  intersticed  with  scarlet 
has  been  recommended.  As  a  rule  the 
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tops  should  be  allowed  to  hang  down  in 
order  to  expose  the  ornamental  design 
of  the  lining.  So  far,  it  is  customary 
to  have  the  lining  of  each  golosh  of 
the  same  general  shade.  If  one  can 
contrive  to  obey  that  impulse  and  cut 
off  the  hair  and  bind  the  head  with  a 
green  or  pink  ribbon,  the  effect  will  be 
increased  to  the  Nth  power.  Lastly, 
the  size  of  the  golosh  should  vary  in¬ 
versely  with  the  size  of  the  individual 
and  directly  with  the  circumference  of 
one’s  Sura  gastrocnemia.  Thus  we 
have  a  small  girl  in  a  huge  and  ponder¬ 
ous  golosh,  which  creates  an  artfully 
individualistic  effect. 

The  golosh  hasdone  much  to  counter¬ 
act  the  ravages  of  that  so-called  moral 
menace, — the  abbreviated  skirt.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  successfully  replacing  the 
rather  foppish-looking  spat  worn  by  the 
male  of  the  species.  The  difficulty  in 
this  latter  connection  has  been  to  find 


a  place  for  the  trouser  cuffs.  It  is 
advised  that  the  trousers  be  worn  five 
or  nine  inches  sooner  to  accommodate 
the  growing  golosh  habit. 

The  Moribund  Golosh  Co.  has  rec¬ 
ently  suggested  the  use  of  extra  high- 
topped  goloshes  for  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  The  high  loose  top  may  be  used 
as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  purses, 
handkerchiefs  and  small-size  parcels. 
Should  this  custom  ever  attain  nation¬ 
wide  favour,  it  is  thought  that  the 
practice  would  revolutionize  our  coun¬ 
try’s  carrying  trade. 

We  read  recently  of  where  one  of  our 
eading  cities  was  contemplating  the 
gigantic  task  of  widening  all  of  its  side¬ 
walks.  The  reason  was  that  with  the 
increased  use  of  very  large  goloshes,  the 
present  width  of  pavement  is  not  suffici¬ 
ent  to  accommodate  the  feet  of  the 
average  number  of  pedestrians. 

— Dr.  Bone. 


By  R.  A.  Hocking,  ’22. 


ERING  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter,  about  February  1st,  the 
geese  should  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion  and  should  be  fed  a  ration  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs.  The  chief  aim  should  be 
to  have  the  goslings  hatched  by  the 
time  there  is  good  pasture.  The  adult 
geese  may  be  fed  a  mash  consisting  of 
one  part  corn  meal,  one  of  bran,  one  of 
middlings  or  low-grade  flour  and  ten 
per  cent,  of  beef  scrap,  which  is  fed  in 
the  morning:  equal  parts  corn  and 
wheat  are  fed  at  night.  Grit  and  oyster 
shell  should  be  kept  before  the  geese 
during  the  laying  period.  If  a  river  or 
creek  is  not  near  at  hand,  a  constant 
supply  of  clean,  fresh  water  should  be 
provided  at  all  times. 


The  geese  may  be  allowed  to  make 
nests  on  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house, 
in  barrels  placed  on  their  sides,  or  boxes 
placed  in  the  house  for  that  purpose. 
The  eggs  should  be  collected  daily  and 
kept  in  a  dry  cool  place  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  possible  evaporation.  A 
cardboard  box  partly  filled  with  bran, 
in  which  the  eggs  are  placed  with  the 
small  end  down,  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  first  eggs  may  be  set  under  hens, 
while  the  last  ones  that  are  laid  may 
either  be  set  under  hens  or  under  the 
goose  when  she  becomes  broody.  If 
desired,  the  broodiness  may  be  broken 
up  by  placing  the  goose  in  a  slatted 
coop,  with  water  to  drink,  but  no  feed, 
for  two  or  three  days. 
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Hens  used  for  hatching  goose  eggs 
must  be  dusted  and  given  good  atten¬ 
tion,  as  the  period  of  incubation  for 
geese  eggs  is  longer  than  for  most  other 
fowls.  Various  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  use  of  hens  for  hatch¬ 
ing  goose  eggs,  as  in  some  cases  they 


Two  three-months-old  goslings  and  their  guardian. 

gave  a  full  hatch  and  in  other  cases  all 
the  eggs  were  infertile.  Both  when 
hens  and  incubators  are  used  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  warm  water  should  be  sprinkled 


over  the  geese  eggs  after  the  first  week 
in  order  to  add  moisture  to  the  eggs. 

When  hens  are  used,  better  results 
are  obtained  from  hatching  by  placing 
a  pailful  or  so  of  earth  in  the  nest  and 
covering  with  a  small  handful  of  straw, 
than  by  using  straw  alone  to  make  the 
nest.  Incubators  are  seldom  used  for 
hatching  goose  eggs  owing  to  the  small 
flocks  of  geese  that  are  kept  and  the 
length  of  time  that  would  be  necessary 
to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  goose  eggs 
varies  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  days. 
The  incubating  temperature  is  about- 
101 1  2  to  102 degrees  Fahrenheit,  or 
about  1 3/2  degrees  lower  than  for  hens’ 
eggs,  and  the  eggs  should  be  cooled 
longer.  Four  to  six  geese  eggs  are  set 
under  a  hen  and  ten  to  thirteen  under  a 
goose.  After  ten  days  or  two  weeks  the 
eggs  should  be  tested  and  all  the  infertile 
eggs  removed. 

At  hatching  time  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  the  goslings  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched  and  place  them  in  a  warm  place 
until  the  hatching  is  complete,  after 
which  they  may  be  placed  under  the  hen 
or  goose.  Less  attention  is  required  in 
caring  for  the  goslings  if  they  are  all 
placed  with  the  goose  after  they  have 
been  hatched  by  the  hens,  because  the 
goslings  do  not  roam  away  and  the 
goose  is  more  capable  of  protecting 
them.  After  four  or  five  days  the  geese 
and  goslings  may  be  allowed  to  go  into 
water  and  from  that  time  little  care  is 
necessary,  unless  the  goslings  get  lost  or 
fall  into  holes. 


No  nation  has  ever  achieved  permanent  greatness  unless  that  greatness 
was  based  on  the  well-being  of  the  farmer  class. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Policy  off  ftkc  Kc^icw 


'T^LSEWHERE  jn  this  ssue  there 
appedffc  a  letter  from  an  under- 


gradfrafe  in  which  he  critizes  the 
policy  of  the  Review.  We  are  rather 
glad  to  publish  this  letter  because  we 
believe  that  many  of  our  readers  among 
the  student  body  entertain  ideas  about 
their  college  paper  similar  to  those 
expressed  in  the  letter.  The  writer, 
however,  presents  only  one  side  of  the 
case,  and,  with  the  hope  of  promoting  a 
better  understanding  of  the  position  of 
the  Review  staff,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
outline  the  other  side  of  the  situation, 
and  to  show  why  the  Review  should 
not  radically  alter  its  present  policy. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately 
one-quarter  of  our  subscribers  are 


students  at  the  O.  A.  C.,  or  at  Mac¬ 
donald  Hall.  The  remainder  of  the 
circulation  is  chiefly  among  ex-students. 
Naturally,  the  student  reader  is  more 
interested  in  the  College  Life,  Athletics, 
Locals,  and  (perhaps)  the  Editorials, 
than  in  the  remainder  of  the  magazine. 
Knowing  this,  we  are  trying  to  put  in 
those  departments  everything  of  in¬ 
terest  that  we  can  get.  News  of  this 
kinds  appeals  also  to  the  graduate,  but 
for  him  the  most  important  part  of  the 
magazine  is  found  in  the  Alumni  pages. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  magazine  it 
is  our  aim  to  publish  the  latest  thought 
and  findings  of  the  various  College 
Departments.  This  may  make  dry 
reading  for  the  student  who,  perhaps, 
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has  already  heard  some  of  the  intorma- 
tion  in  the  class  room,  but  it  is  quite 
well  appreciated  by  the  graduate.  And, 
as  previously  stated,  the  graduates  con¬ 
stitute  three-quarters  of  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  For  them  the  Review  is  a 
connecting  link  with  the  College.  They 
hnd  in  it  the  latest  developments  in 
agricultural  science  that  have  arisen 
at  the  O.  A.  C.  since  they  last  sat  in  a 
stuffy  college  classroom.  Among  our 
subscribers  there  are  also  some  men 
engaged  in  scientific  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  who  have  never  attended  this 
college.  They  take  the  Review  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  technical  articles  it 
contains. 

In  addition  to  departmental  news  we 
try  to  print  each  month  articles  of  more 
or  less  general  interest.  Some  deal  with 
agriculture;  some  do  not.  We  feel  that 
a  college  magazine  should  encourage 
writing  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and, 
to  that  end,  we  are  always  more  than 
glad  to  publish  anything  written  by  a 
student,  provided  it  is  readable,  and 
that  the  student  is  qualified  to  write  on 
the  subject.  Such  contributions  are  as 
a  rule  of  the  “bulletin”  type,  which  our 
correspondent  condemns.  A  glance  over 
the  Reviews  for  the  last  six  months 
shows  us  that  out  of  our  whole  student 
body,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  have 
contributed  material  which  could  be 
called  “interesting  and  human  in  char¬ 
acter”  rather  than  of  the  “bulletin” 
type.  Obviously  the  supply  of  articles 
of  general  interest  can  not  be  expected 
to  come  from  the  students  themselves. 

In  getting  such  articles  from  out¬ 
siders,  the  Review  is  somewhat  handi¬ 
capped  in  being  unable  to  pay  lor  any 
material  published.  Men  who  can 
write  interesting  articles  will  usually 
find  little  trouble  in  disposing  of  them 
profitably  to  magazines  or  papers  which, 
by  reason  of  their  larger  subscription 
lists  and  greater  advertising,  can  afford 


to  pay  for  them.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  Review  should  attempt  to  pay  for 
the  material  it  publishes.  We  merely 
wish  to  point  out  one  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  search  for  good  ma¬ 
terial  Graduates  and  Government 
officials  have  always  been  glad  to  write 
for  the  Review  without  thought  of 
remuneration.  Their  contributions, 
however,  usually  treat  of  some  agricul¬ 
tural  subject. 

Another  po;nt  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  that  with  the  Review,  the 
advertising  is  “the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs”.  Without  it  there  would 
be  no  Review. 

Quite  a  large  part  of  our  advertising 
comes  from  firms  manufacturing  farm 
implements,  seeds,  stock  foods  and 
other  agricultural  commodities.  These 
firms  know  that  the  Review  is  an 
agricultural  magazine,  as  well  as  a 
college  paper.  The  technical  articles, 
in  the  front  part  of  the  magazine,  give 
them  a  good  idea  of  our  subscribers. 
Consequently  the  Review  is  able  to 
carry  their  advertising  and  profit  there¬ 
by.  Would  we  get  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  from  these  firms  if  the  Review 
were  published  not  “in  the  Interests  of 
agriculture,”  but  solely  in  the  interests 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
students,  who  make  up  one  quarter  of 
our  total  subscription  list? 


Csumadiaim  ©fP 

ftlhi©  Ao  Ao  Ao  So 

The  seventy-fourth  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  was  held  in 
Toronto  during  the  last  week  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1921.  Here,  nearly  two  thousand 
scientists,  mostly  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  but  also  some  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Belgium  and  Japan,  gathered  to 
discuss  the  latest  developments  in  the 
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various  branches  of  science.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  general  assemblies,  the 
societies  representing  the  different  fields 
of  investigation  held  their  own  meetings, 
at  which  their  own  particular  sciences 
were  discussed.  Fourteen  sections  ol 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  and  twenty-six 
associated  societies  conducted  such 
meetings.  In  all,  over  nine  hundred 
addresses  and  contributing  papers  were 
presented,  representing  nearly  all 
branches  of  science. 

The  Review  has  been  able  to  secure 
reports  of  those  meetings  more  directly 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  during 
the  next  few  months  will  present  the 
latest  developments  in  Agricultural 
Science  in  North  America.  An  article 
in  this  issue  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Stone,  Ph.D., 
presents  in  condensed  but  excellent  form 
the  work  of  the  American  Phytopatho- 
logical  Society. 

We  have  also  been  fortunate  in  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  Honourable  Sir  Clifford 
Sifton,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  a  copy  of  an  address 
delivered  by  him  on  “The  Natural 
Resources  of  Canada.”  This  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  early  issue. 


Mwal  S®en®!©gy 

A  chair  for  instruction  in  Rural 
Sociology  and  Marketing,  which  has 
been  established  under  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
will  be  occfipied  by  R.  D.  Colquette,  of 
Class  T5.  Since  leaving  O.  A.  C.,  Prof. 
Colquette  has  had  an  uninterrupted 
experience  in  marketing  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  and  in  rural  sociology.  Editor  of 
the  Grain  Growers’  Guide  and  organ¬ 
izer  in  Western  Canada,  later  with  the 
United  States  mammoth  Grain  Growers’ 
Co-operative,  Prof.  Colquette  brings  to 
the  College  a  great  wealth  of  knowledge 
in  these  lines. 


Prof.  R.  D.  Colquette 


A  Lngkit  From  Unudeir  a 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
the  world  at  large  that  we  have  discov¬ 
ered  in  Year  ’25  a  man  who  can  draw 
the  best  cartoons  that  have  been  seen 
around  here  in  a  long  while.  Without 
any  further  praising  of  his  merits  we 
invite  our  readers  to  inspect  the  two 
samples  of  his  work  which  appear  in 
this  issue. 

No,  girls!  We  refuse  to  tell  you  who 
perpetrated  that  “goloshes”  atrocity. 
Neither  will  we  tell  Mr.  Gibson  who  so 
deftly  illustrated  the  new  Farmers’ 
National  Anthem.  For  one  thing,  we 
wish  to  protect  the  artist.  For  another, 
we  wish  to  retain  his  services  for  the 
Review.  We  had  a  fellow  around  once 
before  who  could  draw  pretty  well  but, 
unfortunately  for  us,  he  could  also  make 
the  very  finest  posters,  display  adver¬ 
tisements  and  fancy  notices,  as  well. 
This  soon  got  noised  abroad,  and  now 
poor  Jerry  has  to  spend  all  his  time  out¬ 
side  of  meal  hours  getting  out  illustrated 
notices  for  every  Lit.  meeting,  concert, 
tea  or  skating  party  that  comes  along. 

But  this  new  man  is  ours.  We  here¬ 
by  notify  all  and  sundry  that  he  cannot 
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make  posters,  cannot  print  signs,  or 
paint  ads.;  he  cannot  skate;  he  has 
never  been  to  a  tea.  But  he  can  draw 
cartoons. 


We  welcome  the  re-appearance,  after 
nearly  a  year’s  absence,  of  a  page  of 
news  from  Macdonald  Hall.  We  had 
thought  it  strange  that  among  one 
hundred  and  fifty  girls  there  should  be 
no  news  worth  putting  in  the  college 
magazine.  Fellows  who  have  been 
over  tell  us  that  there  is  lots  going  on, 
but  the  girls  are  too  busy  to  write 
about  it. 


Doctor  Stevenson’s  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  addresses  on  Art  and  Music  are 
greatly  appreciated,  and  so  is  the  music 
which  accompanies  them.  A  little 
leaven  of  this  sort  goes  well  with  our 


more  utilitarian  lectures.  Too  many 
of  us  are  inclined  to  get  our  ideas  of 
music  from  a  jazz  orchestra,  and  to 
confine  our  taste  for  art  to  the  funny 
papers  or  the  movies.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  poor  ventilating  system  in 
M  assey  Hall  detracts  somewhat  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  lectures. 


The  Review  acknowledges  with 
thanks  the  receipt  of  the  following 
exchanges: — - 

“McGill  Daily.” 

“Dalhousie  Gazette”. 

“Iowa  Agriculturist”. 

“The  Trinity  University  Review.” 
“McMaster  University  Monthly”. 
“World  Wide”. 

“The  Cornell  Countryman.” 

“The  Farmer’s  Advocate”. 

“The  Country  Magazine”. 


The  Editor,  O.  A.  C.  Review: 

The  quality  of  the  Review  was  im¬ 
proved  last  year,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  how  it  can  be  improved  still 
further  this  year. 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest 
how  a  large  percentage  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
students  read  the  Review.  Almost 
without  exception  they  begin  at  the 
back.  First  of  all  they  read  the  locals, 
then  “College  Life.”  Then  they  will 
turn  to  the  editorial  or  to  the  athletics 
department.  Perhaps  they  will  read 
one  or  two  of  the  special  articles,  then 
up  goes  the  Review  to  the  bookshelf 
above  the  table. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  this,  and 


you  will  find  it  in  red  letters  on  the 
cover  of  the  Review — “Published  in 
the  Interests  of  Agriculture”.  Surely, 
this  is  a  wrong  policy  for  a  college  paper 
to  adopt. 

We  realize  that  the  staff  we  elect  to 
edit  the  Review  cannot  be  expected  to 
turn  out  a  monthly  magazine  which 
will  compete  with  other  farm  papers 
which  are  prepared  by  a  paid  staff  of 
experienced  men  and  women. 

We  agree  that  the  Review  is  not  an 
essential  to  be  installed  in  every  farm 
home  like  a  fresh  water  system. 

Despite  this  fact,  the  Review  staff 
seem  to  think  it  is  their  duty  to  attempt 
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to  publish  the  O.  A.  C.  Review  “in  the 
interests  of  Agriculture”. 

When  we  come  down  to  facts,  we  find 
that  the  Review  is  read  by  only  two 
classes  of  people,  the  graduates  and 
undergraduates  of  the  college. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  under¬ 
graduates — ourselves.  For  five  days 
each  week  we  spend  seven  hours  listen¬ 
ing  to  lectures  or  doing  “lab.”  work  on 
agricultural  subjects.  For  two  hours 
every  evening  we  are  supposed  to  study 
agriculture.  We  are  given  a  list  of  a 
dozen  text-books  on  agriculture  to  read, 
and  the  numbers  of  a  fewT  bulletins, 
which  we  are  expected  to  have  digested 
and  filed  away  in  our  head  by  exam, 
time.  Yes,  we  are  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture  all  right,  but  when  our  college 
paper  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the  month 
we  don’t  want  to  turn  over  the  pages 
and  read  articles  on  “The  Work  of  the 
Azotobacter,”  “The  Handy  Butcher 
Steer,”  “Why  Apiculture?”  “Fat  Sol¬ 
ubles  A  and  Water  Solubles  B,”  “The 
Ontario  Butter  Grading  Contest,”  etc. 

How  about  the  graduates?  Most  of 
them  spend  six  days  a  week  working  at 
some  branch  of  agriculture.  When 
their  Review  comes  to  them,  do  you 
think  they  want  to  find  in  it  such 
articles  as  mentioned  above,  or  ones  of 
a  similar  type  such  as  “The  Packing 
House,”  “Potato  Crop  Insurance,” 
“The  Virtues  of  Basic  Slag,”  “Feeding 
the  Dairy  Calf,”  “Lightning  Protec¬ 
tion,”  etc.? 

After  a  person  on  the  farm  has  been 
feeding  calves  from  five  a.m.  till  eight 
p.m.,  do  you  think  he  wants  to  come  in 
and  sit  down  and  read  an  article  on 
“Feeding  the  Dairy  Calf,”  written  by 
a  second-year  student  who  perhaps 
never  fed  a  calf  in  his  life? 

Surely  the  place  for  such  articles  as 


these  is  in  a  bulletin  or  in  the  columns 
ot  an  agricultural  paper — not  in  a 
college  magazine! 

If  the  Review  is  read  only  by  the 
students  and  ex-students,  why  not  try 
to  make  it  a  paper  of  special  interest 
to  the  students  and  ex-students? 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  “bulletin”  type  of  article  and 
replacing  it  with  articles  which  are  more 
interesting  and  human  in  character. 

In  a  paper  published  by  the  students 
of  a  Collegiate  Institute  we  do  not  find 
a  prize  offered  for  the  best  solution  of 
a  problem  in  geometry,  and  another 
offered  for  the  best  translation  of  an 
extract  from  “Virgil”.  In  the  paper 
published  by  Queen’s  University,  or 
any  other  for  that  matter,  you  do  not 
see  a  medical  department  or  articles  on 
the  best  methods  of  treating  diphtheria. 

Seemingly  the  majority  of  college 
papers  endeavour  to  keep  their  columns 
free  from  classroom  topics.  As  a  result 
their  publications  are  full  of  interest. 

The  same  plan  could  be  followed  with 
the  Review.  There  are  six  depart¬ 
ments  which  could  well  be  eliminated 
from  our  college  paper  if  we  don’t  wish 
it  to  continue  to  be  published  as  a 
miscellaneous  bulletin.  The  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Experimental,  Horticulture,  Poul¬ 
try,  Farm  Power  and  Apiculture  De¬ 
partments  could  all  go.  They  don’t 
belong  in  the  O.  A.  C.  Review. 

During  the  present  year,  let  us  hope 
that  the  Review  staff  will  change  their 
policy,  and  as  they  do  their  part,  let  the 
rest  of  us  do  ours,  and  may  we  by  our 
united  efforts  turn  out  a  first-class 
college  paper,  which  will  be  interesting 
from  cover  to  cover,  both  to  the  students 
and  ex-students  of  the  O.  A.  C. 

Yours  truly, 

U  NDE  RG  R AD  GATE . 
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nJ  LEVEN  strong  they  came;  eleven 
sea-nymphs  attired  in  ravishing 
bathing  costumes  and  caps,  blind¬ 
folded,  with  naught  but  the  somewhat 
inadequate  protection  of  bath  towels  to 
ward  off  the  playful  little  breezes  that 
swirled  and  eddied  around  the  walls  and 
floors  of  Macdonald  Hall.  A  solemn, 
humble  procession  they  made  as  they 
did  homage  to  the  great  and  mighty 
homemakers.  Step  by  step  on  their 
bended  knees  they  came — more  like  a 
faithful  band  of  pilgrims  in  search  of 
healing  at  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre’s  shrine 
than  the  winter  short  course  of  Mac¬ 
donald  Institute  in  the  first  stages  of 
their  initiation. 

It  was  a  long  laborious  climb  to  the 
second  floor.  The  most  fearsome  mo¬ 
ments  came  when  the  fair  ones  were  led 
into  a  room  on  the  right  of  the  stairs, 
where  unmistakable  sounds  of  splashing 
water  and  ear-piercing  shrieks  foretold 
the  much-dreaded  ducking.  In  reality 
it  was  merely  a  suggestion,  nothing 
more,  though  some  of  the  more  courage¬ 
ous  and  ambitious  newcomers  were 
restrained  with  difficulty  from  trying 
their  luck  at  total  immersion! 

The  branding  iron  was  next  flourish¬ 
ed,  to  the  acrid  accompaniment  of 
burning  meat  and  ghoulish  yells  from 
the  fiends  within  the  torture  chamber. 
Strange  and  fearsome  marks  adorned 
the  faces  of  our  Annette  Kellermans 
when  they  emerged  from  that  chamber 
of  horrors.  They  lived  still,  but  only 


to  be  further  tortured — inwardly  this 
time.  We  wondered  what  a  mixture 
of  glycothymoline  and  numerous  toilet 
preparations  taste  like.  Our  curiosity, 
however  was  not  strong  enough  to  lead 
us  into  trying  it.  The  gym  was  the 
scene  of  the  final  rites  of  this  time- 
honored  ceremony  and  here  we  had  a 
very  pleasing  and  highly  skilled  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  our  new  sisters’  prowess  at  gym¬ 
nastics.  Did  their  noses  feel  just  a 
little  tender  at  the  end  of  it  all,  and  was 
there  a  faint  taste  of  onions  that  could 
not  be  quite  taken  away  by  the  hot 
coffee  and  sandwiches  which  followed? 
If  so,  we  heard  little  about  it.  In  fact, 
everyone  agreed  that  the  newcomers 
were  good  sports  and  the  Homemakers 
were  not  backward  in  raising  three  good 
hearty  cheers  for  the  Short  Course. 
Thus  did  old  Mac.  Hall  gather  into  her 
fold  eleven  worthy  daughters  to  swell 
her  depleted  ranks,  and  later,  to  carry 
her  name  and  fame  into  the  world  with 
them. 


Owrkemrd 

“Fuzzy  has  a  brand  new  Kodak." 
“Oh,  is  it  a  Brownie?" 

“No,  it’s  a  Dack-ose." 


E.  W. — “I  stopped  at  a  bargain  sale 
to-day." 

A.  M. — “Did  you  sep  anything  that 
looked  cheap?" 

E.  W. — “Only  several  men  waiting 
for  their  wives." 
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Heard  from  different  corners  of  Mac¬ 
donald  Hall  gymnasium  when,  in  loud 
tones,  the  following  announcement  has 
been  given  out  from  the  platform: 

“ Ladies  and  Gentlemen  the  next  dance 
will  he  a  tag  dance." 

Male  Voice — “By  Jove!  This  is 
where  I  get  my  innings.” 

Female  Voice — “Here’s  where  we  get 
tossed  about  some  more.” 

Somewhat  Hesitant  Male  Voice — 
“Say,  can  you  tag  a  Jane  if  you  don’t 
know  her?” 

Male  Voice — “I’m  off  this  tag  stuff- 
lost  six  girls  in  about  five  minutes  last 
time.” 

Second  Ditto — “Come  on  out  for  a 
smoke,  fellows.” 

Both  Male  and  Female  Voices — “A 
few  of  these  fellows  ought  to  have  sense 
enough  to  stay  home.” 


ask®tbal. 


Saturday,  January  14,  saw  the  first 
sortie  of  the  Mac.  Hall  team  against 
the  redoubtable  Toronto  Ladies’  Bas¬ 
ketball  team  at  the  West-end  “Y”, 
Toronto.  The  game  was  fast  and  the 
low  score  gives  some  indication  of  the 


close  checking.  However,  the  short, 
fast  passes  of  the  home  team,  coupled 
with  their  accurate  shooting,  gave  them 
the  advantage  and  enabled  them  to  win 
by  20  to  8. 

The  return  game  in  the  College  gym, 
on  Saturday,  January  21,  was  some¬ 
what  different.  On  familiar  grounds, 
and  with  a  host  of  supporters,  the 
Macites  started  away  with  a  rush. 
For  a  while  the  play  was  quite  open  and 
fast.  As  the  game  progressed,  the 
checking  grew  fiercer  and  closer,  and 
all  that  could  be  heard  was  the  referee’s 
whistle,  followed  by  “I’ll  take  it”.  The 
lighter  Toronto  girls  seemed  better  able 
to  get  away  from  their  checks,  with  the 
result  that,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  work 
of  Rea  Peever  on  the  forward  line  and 
the  energetic  defense  playing  of  Harriet 
Kennedy,  the  visitors  romped  away 
with  the  large  end  of  a  20  to  11  score. 

Mac.  Hall  Line-up — Forwards,  Rea 
Peever,  Helen  Cayman ;  Centre,  Phyllis 
Cockshutt;  Guards,  Harriet  Kennedy, 
Topsy  Bell;  Spares,  Marion  Ryan, 
Marion  Chapman. 

An  unofficial  report  informs  us  that 
the  visitors  were  royally  entertained  by 
the  Mac.  girls  at  a  kimona  party,  and 
that  revelry  reigned  till  a  late  hour. 
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MEN  who  are  reasonable  enough 
in  every  other  respect  are  sure 
to  be  critics  of  women’s  clothes. 
It  is  a  weakness  that  never  can  be  over¬ 
come.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are 
wont  to  consider  costume  in  the  light 
of  reason.  They  begin  with  two  false 
assumptions:  First,  that  women  are 
anxious  to  be  warm;  Second,  that  they 
desire  to  look  well.  Men  may  strive 
for  warmth  and  attractiveness,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  women  will  do 
likewise.  The  truth  is  that  a  woman  is 
afraid  of  being  warm  and  would  rather 
be  fashionable  than  pleasing. 

It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  how  futile 
is  the  criticism  of  a  captious  man.  His 
procedure  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 
He  sees  a  girl  with  a  bad  cold.  He  per¬ 
ceives  that  she  is  wearing  a  spring  coat, 
weighing  perhaps  three  ounces.  He 
sees  her  straw  hat.  He  notices,  when 
she  removes  her  coat,  that  the  sleeves 
of  her  waist  are  made  of  transparent 
voile,  and  that  behind  its  diaphany 
nothing  but  a  plump  arm  is  visible. 
F  urthermore,  he  ascertains  that  rubbers 
are  not  worn  with  kid  shoes.  Immedi¬ 
ately  he  turns  to  the  young  woman  and 
says:  ‘‘You  have  a  bad  cold?  No 
wonder!  If  I  went  around  with  a  peek-a- 
boo  coat,  no  waistcoat  and  a  sleeveless 
shirt,  I  would  have  a  cold  too,  and  serve 
me  right.” 

But  ‘‘passing  along  to  the  next 
stage”  (as  the  side-show  barker  would 
say),  he  discerns  another  young  woman 


similarly  dressed.  She  is  so  healthy 
that  she  has  not  coughed  since  she  was 
a  baby,  and  she  attributes  her  healthy 
state  to  the  fact  that  wool  tickles  her 
skin.  Therefore,  she  has  always  worn 
cotton,  even  in  zero  weather.  But  the 
mere  man  neglects  this  case.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  girl  is  healthy,  but  sus¬ 
pects  a  special  interposition  of  Provid¬ 
ence  on  her  behalf.  ‘‘It’s  not  reason¬ 
able,”  he  says,  “that  anyone  can  go 
about  in  this  weather  without  enough 
clothes  to  flag  a  train,  and  retain  her 
health.”  Of  course  it’s  not  reasonable, 
but  that  proves  nothing  at  all. 

In  like  manner,  captious  man,  with 
one  arm  extended  in  indignant  protest, 
points  to  short  skirts,  silken  hose  and 
foolish  hats.  He  says:  “Don’t  tell  me 
that  such  a  combination  is  beautiful. 
It  is  not.  I  know  something  about 
artistic  lines.  I  know  something  about 
the  sane  combination  of  colors.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  that  ensemble  is  as  graceful 
as  a  cow,  and  as  beautiful  as  chickens 
in  a  flower  garden.”  He  may  be  right. 
But  who  told  him  the  girl  wanted  to  be 
beautiful?  Perhaps  she  merely  desired 
to  wear  what  the  others  wear.  It  is 
a  natural  aspiration.  Men  would  look 
better,  perhaps,  in  knee  breeches,  but 
they  wear  trousers,  the  ugliest  and  most 
inconvenient  of  garments.  It  is  not 
man’s  duty  to  criticise  a  woman’s 
costume.  His  duty  ends  in  paying 
for  it. 

POIRET. 
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Ededpitk®  for  ftk®  Sh®r£  C®ot§®  Girl 


ADVANCE  reports  of  the  new 
short  course  at  Mac.  Hall  had 
been  in  circulation  for  several 
days  after  our  return  to  College  but, 
till  Friday,  January  6th,  our  observa¬ 
tions  had  been  confined  to  long  range 
glimpses  of  green  ribboned  hair  in  the 
dining  hall.  On  that  date  the  Union 
Lit.  staged  a  reception  for  the  new¬ 
comers  in  the  Macdonald  Hall  gym¬ 
nasium. 

The  Short  Course  girls,  eleven  in 
number,  suffered  not  a  bit  by  the  un¬ 
fashionable  style  of  hair-dressing  and 
the  flaring  green  ribbons  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  inconsiderate  seniors. 
With  an  introduction  committee  work¬ 
ing  smoothly,  friends  were  soon  made, 
and  if  any  one  stood  in  corners  it  was 
the  men  from  across  the  way,  who  were 
present  in  unusually  large  numbers. 

Kaiser’s  Orchestra  and  a  smooth  floor 
were  all  that  were  needed  to  make  the 
evening  an  enjoyable  one  for  everybody, 
and  time  flew  along  all  too  fast.  Tag 
dances,  detested  by  some,  enjoyed  by 
others,  were  the  order  of  the  evening, 
and  certainly  proved  the  salvation  of 
the  male  surplus. 

The  tag  dances  came  about  in  a 
rather  interesting  way.  The  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union-Lit.  had  been  so  busy 


arranging  details  of  the  evening’s  pro¬ 
gram  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
to  the  dancing  floor  till  proceedings  were 
well  under  way.  Consequently  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  his  dances 
filled.  All  his  own  friends — even  the 
Bell  of  the  ball — had  forgotten  to  save 
fox-trots  and  waltzes  for  him.  Here 
was  a  predicament  and  for  a  while  A.  G. 
was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  It 
was  not  much  fun  to  stand  around  and 
watch  the  others  dance.  Still  less  fun 
would  it  be  to  go  home.  Suddenly  a 
bright  idea  struck  him.  Why  be  an 
official  if  one  cannot  use  to  good  advant¬ 
age  one’s  official  powers?  With  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Lit.  strode  to  the  platform,  where  a 
crash  on  the  cymbal  brought  silence 
from  the  dancers. 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  “the  next  dance  will  be  a 
TAG  DANCE”.  It  was;  so  were  many 
thereafter.  His  strategic  move  proved 
a  life-saver,  not  only  to  the  instigator, 
but  also  to  the  many  girl-less  youths 
who  decorated  the  corners. 

At  ten-thirty  “God  Save  the  King”, 
followed  by  the  usual  five  minutes 
lingering  at  the  well,  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  close  the  first  social  function  at 
the  College  in  1922. 
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Application  and  registrations  for  this 
year’s  short  courses  are  on  the  whole 
fewer  in  number  than  in  previous  years, 
though  some  courses  show  marked 
increases.  The  smaller  attendance  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  short  courses 
are  also  being  conducted  by  district 
representatives  in  many  of  the  counties. 
The  prevailing  scarcity  of  funds,  and 
the  lean  season  experienced  last  year 
by  farmers,  is  probably  another  factor 
that  is  exercising  considerable  influence 
on  the  attendance.  The  Course  in 
Farm  Power,  in  former  years  the  most 
largely  attended  one  of  all,  is  this  year 
considerably  smaller  than  its  nearest 
competitor,  the  course  in  Stock  and 
Seed  Judging.  Does  this  indicate  that 
the  day  of  the  horse  is  not  passing  so 
fast  as  some  people  seem  to  think? 

^Registrations  in  courses  under  way, 


or  finished,  are  as  follows: 

Stock  and  Seed  Judging .  100 

Poultry .  40 

Apiculture .  38 

Drainage .  5 

Farm  Power .  70 

Dairy  (Three  Months’  Course) .  42 

Farm  Dairy  Class .  14 

Fruit  Growing.....  . .  20 


In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
twenty-three  students  from  the  Dairy 
School  at  Kingston,  which  was  recently 
burned  down.  These  men  are  continu¬ 
ing  their  work  here.  With  three  short 
courses  on  its  hands,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work,  the  Dairy  Department  is 
working  to  maximum  capacity,  and 
everyone  from  Professor  Dean  to  the 
janitor  is  keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  the 
progress  of  the  new  building. 

Other  courses  billed  to  start  in  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March,  are  as  follows: 
Floriculture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Vegetable 
Growing. 


Cow  Testing. 

Ice  Cream. 

Soft  Cheese. 

Special  Course  for  Creamery  Men. 


We  are  pleased  to  report  the  active 
participation  of  the  Short  Course  men 
in  many  branches  of  our  College  life. 
A  hockey  team,  representing  the  Dairy 
Short  Course,  has  put  up  a  remarkably 
stiff  opposition  to  several  of  the  crack 
College  teams.  On  Wednesday,  Jan. 
25,  they,  the  Dairy  Short  Course, 
assembled  in  Massey  Hall  and  listened 
to  an  instructive  and  inspiring  address 
from  Pres.  J.  B.  Reynolds  on  the  place 
of  the  O.  A.  C.  in  Ontario’s  agriculture. 
The  remainder  of  a  short  program  in¬ 
cluded  speeches  of  welcome  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  major  societies  and 
musical  numbers  by  their  own  and 
College  talent. 


Mr.  Musgrave,  and  his  gym.  leaders 
are  busy  training  for  the  annual  Athletic 
Concert.  This  will  be  held  early  in 
March,  and,  from  the  showing  the  boys 
are  making,  the  concert  promises  to 
more  than  live  up  to  its  reputation. 


“A  Dance  in  Aid  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  Fund  will  be  held  in  the  Arena, 
downtown,  on  Friday  night,  January 
the  thirteenth.  All  invitations  to  down 
town  friends  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  by  Tuesday  evening.  Danc¬ 
ing  will  commence  at  eight  o’clock. 
The  girls  from  Mac.  Hall  will  be  allowed 
out  until  twelve.”  So  ran  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  Though  now  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  this  event  will  long  remain  a 
pleasant  memory  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  attended. 
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The  Arena  Hall  looked  its  brightest; 
Yokum’s  Orchestra  furnished  the  best 
of  music;  the  crowd  was  of  the  choicest 
and  all  were  feeling  the  cheeriest. 
Everyone  was  on  hand  early  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  from  the  very  beginning. 
How  could  we  help  but  have  a  good 
time?  We  couldn’t;  and  we  did. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mac  invited 
his  pal’s  best  girl  from  the  Hall  and 
Bill  appeared  with  Jack’s  down  town 
girl,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  hard 
feelings. 

The  city  folk  and  those  from  the 
College  who  were  not  accompanied  by 
Macites  had  an  extra  hour  of  pleasure 


after  the  others  left  at  eleven-thirty. 

The  Committee  in  charge  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  the  undertaking  was  carried 
out.  We  appreciate  very  much  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Mrs. 
Galbraith,  who  acted  as  patronesses. 
We,  who  went,  are  all  glad  we  did  so, 
and  agree  that  for  real  pleasure,  this 
dance  had  many  others  beaten  as  much 
as  a  Rolls-Royce  beats  a  Ford  truck. 
Furthermore,  we  have  that  satisfactory 
inward  feeling  that  the  substantial 
proceeds  have  brought  us  just  a  little 
nearer  to  that  much-desired  and  long- 
awaited  Memorial  Hall. 


OUR  ARTIST  SUGGESTS  A  COVER  ILLUSTRATION  FOR  THE  FAMOUS  DAIRY  SONG. 


“Oh,  what  would  we  do  without  Moo-Cow-Moo?” 
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Here  Are  Gloomy  Tidings 
For  the  Pink  Tea  Hounds 

(Canadian  Press  Dispatch) 

Montreal,  Jan.  18. — An  official  of 
a  tea  company  of  this  city  stated  this 
morning  that  a  10-cent  increase  in 
the  price  of  tea  was  imminent  owing 
to  the  general  failure  of  the  tea  crop. 

So  runs  an  item  in  The  Globe;  but, 
in  spite  of  such  fearful  news,  the  merry 
whirl  of  the  College’s  most  popular 
indoor  pastime,  teacup  tilting,  goes 
joyously  on.  We  have  much  pleasure 
in  reporting  two  such  events  within  the 
short  compass  of  a  week. 

On  Thursday,  January  19th,  the 
ladies  of  the  Faculty  repeated  their 
efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  Memorial 
Hall,  with  a  delightful  wee  tea  at 
Macdonald  Hall.  Much  might  be  said 
of  the  pleasing  welcome  and  the  hos¬ 
pitable  air  which  permeated  the  gather¬ 
ing,  but  space  will  not  permit.  A  short 
programme  was  rendered  by  local  talent, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Morlock,  of  Guelph. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  following, 
the  Students’  Council  of  Macdonald 
Hall  staged  a  similar  entertainment, 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  They 
were  able  to  vary  their  programme 
somewhat  by  providing  “jitney”  dances 
in  their  gymnasium.  Tea  was  served 
in  the  spacious  common  room  down¬ 
stairs  and  the  girls  themselves  furnished 
that  snappy  brand  of  music  which  lends 
speed  to  the  feet  and  enjoyment  to  the 
dance. 


Corn®  Omi®o  Com®  AH 

Yes,  we  admit  the  truth,  even  though 
we  are  infringing  on  one  of  the  com¬ 
mandments!  We  envied  those  men  at 
the  training  tablps.  They  took  such 
delight  in  their  huge  pitchers  full  of 
milk,  their  beef  steaks,  their  fruit;  but 
why  pain  you  unnecessarily?  We  en¬ 


vied  them.  Where  did  they  all  come 
from ;  and  what  were  they  training 
for?  Curiosity  needs  must  be  satisfied. 

At  length,  approaching  a  healthy- 
looking  specimen,  we  inquired  what  his 
specialty  was. 

“Who,  me?”  he  replied  indignantly. 
“I’m  training  so  that  I  may  be  here  in 
time  for  meals.” 

It  sounded  feasible.  We  moved  on 
to  the  next  table,  and  asked  another 
husky  how  he  came  to  be  in  his  present 
position. 

“Training  for?”  he  retorted,  without 
batting  an  eyelash.  “I’m  getting  in 
shape  for  the  next  quizz.” 

That  was  also  a  plausible  reason.  I 
pondered  over  the  matter  all  night. 
By  morning,  I  had  come  to  my  decision. 
I  went  boldly  into  the  Dining  Hall  and 
took  a  place  at  one  of  these  tables  of 
gastronomical  strenuosity. 

“Why,  Hello,  Bill!”  greeted  me  as  I 
sat  down,  “didn’t  know  you  were  in 
training.  What’re  you  doing?” 

I  summoned  my  courage  and  looked 
up  brazenlv. 

“I  am  training,”  I  replied,  “for  the 
Conversat.” 

My  response  met  with  unexpected 
approval.  Since  then  I  have  turned 
out  faithfully,  and  hope  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  the  College  when  my  trial 
comes. 


TIk®  First  Winter  T®rmm 
Lift.  M®@tmg 

In  its  usual  efficient  unassuming  way, 
the  Union  Literary  Society  held  its  first 
winter  meeting  on  Friday  evening, 
January  20th.  The  new  President, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Clarry,  gave  a  short  speech 
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in  which  he  forecasted  the  work  of  the 
Society  for  the  coming  term. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme, 
though  short,  was  of  a  class  which 
redounds  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our 
College  talent.  The  two  young  ladies 
who  sang,  Miss  Stoddart  and  Miss 
Smith,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
possessing  such  fine  voices  and  upon 
their  delightful  rendition  of  their  solos. 
Miss  Mabel  Doherty,  on  this  her  third 
appearance  at  the  College,  has  lost 
none  of  her  former  popularity,  and  has 
made  many  new  devotees.  Not  being 
musical,  we  will  not  attempt  to  criticise 
her  work,  but  the  pieces  which  pleased 
us  most  of  her  two  groups  were  “My 
Mammy’s  Song,”  her  encore  to  the  first 
group,  and  “Serenade”  in  the  second. 
As  a  real  Literary  effort,  Miss  Hagey’s 
recitation  deserves  honorable  mention, 
and  we  were  sorry  we  could  not  hear 
her  again.  Mr.  Carr’s  philosophical 
poem  was  extremely  well  given,  and 
showed  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  poet’s  ideals.  In  lighter  vein, 
Mr.  Tolton’s  declamation  on  his  dyspep¬ 
tic  goat  was  relaxingly  funny  and 
sparked  with  shrewd  wit.  By  the  kind 
consent  and  assistance  of  Mrs.  Stone 
and  Mrs.  Unwin,  a  short  impromptu 
dance  was  staged  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  programme.  Our  thanks  are  due 
the  orchestra  and  the  Lit.  for  an  alto¬ 
gether  interesting  evening. 


T K<b  PkMk&ranorac 


During  the  past  year  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society  has  done  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  musical  activities  about 
the  College.  Under  the  Presidentship 
of  Mr.  G.  C.  Chamberlain,  much  work 
has  been  done  and  the  Philharmonic 


Society  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  level 
than  it  heretofore  held. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  term  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  secure  a  leader 
for  the  Choral  Club  and  Choir,  and  the 
executive  were  very  fortunate  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  capable  and  hard-working  man 
in  Mr.  Gladstone  Browne.  The  Choir 
has  rendered  excellent  service  to  the 
Chapel,  making  the  meetings  more 
inviting  and  giving  the  students  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  some  excellent 
music.  The  executive  have  purchased 
new  gowns,  with  the  result  that  the 
choir  has  a  more  uniform  appearance 
than  it  previously  had  when  only  the 
lady  members  wore  the  gowns.  It 
must  also  be  mentioned  that  much 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Jamieson  and 
Mr.  George  Wishart,  who  have  been  the 
student  managers  of  the  Choir. 

The  Choral  Club,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  O.  R.  Evans,  has  been 
working  very  enthusiastically  in  the 
preparation  of  the  cantata,  “Queen 
Esther,”  which  is  expected  to  be  staged 
on  February  24th  and  25th.  Every¬ 
body  has  been  working  hard  and  the 
College  is  due  for  a  rare  treat  on  these 
dates. 

The  Orchestra,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Renwick,  has  deve¬ 
loped  into  an  excellent  musical  organ¬ 
ization,  and  under  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Jones,  is  ably  carry¬ 
ing  on.  It  will  be  pleased  to  help  out 
at  any  entertainment  given  at  the 
College. 


The  executive  of  the  Union  Literary 
Society,  on  January  12th,  discussed  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  debating 
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league  between  Manitoba,  Macdonald 
and  O.  A.  C.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  out¬ 
line  a  scheme  of  finance.  This  was 
then  presented  to  an  advisory  board, 
composed  of  President  Reynolds,  Prof. 
G.  H.  Unwin,  the  President  of  the 
Student’s  Council  and  the  President  of 
the  Union  Literary  Society,  for  ap¬ 
proval  or  correction.  Copies  of  the 
constitution  were  then  sent  to  the 
Colleges  concerned,  but  up  to  date  no 
definite  reply  has  been  received  as  to 


their  willingness  to  enter  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  O.  A.  C. 

The  scheme  of  finance  was  to  pool 
expenses.  The  funds  for  the  league 
were  to  be  raised  by  grants  from  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture — one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  from  each  of  the  Provinces, 
and  three  hundred  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Full  particulars  were 
sent  to  the  various  Ministers  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  All  of  the  three  replies  so  far 
received  have  been  most  satisfactory 
and  encouraging. 


“Opportunity  knocks  but — " 


two  months  in  twelve,  Make  the  most  of  it. 
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“Well,  she’s  all  over  now,  boys.” 

The  greatest  day  in  the  College  Year 
is  behind  us.  All  the  months  of  plan¬ 
ning,  the  weeks  of  committees,  the 
days  of  working,  the  nights  of  decorat¬ 
ing  are  past  and  gone  for  another  year. 
Once  more  the  Conversat  tradition  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  Juniors,  and  once 
more  have  they  upheld  it,  as  all  Juniors 
have  done  and,  let  us  hope,  as  all 
Juniors  will  do  for  years  to  come. 

Outside  the  dining  hall,  notices  and 
directing  arrows  separate  us  to  our 
different  entrances.  Inside,  huge  pen¬ 
dulous  masses  of  tinted  paper  are  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  chandeliers.  Arches  of  pink 
roses  in  each  corner  of  the  hall  mark  the 
lettered  rendezvous.  One  alcove  is 
turned  into  a  comfortable  lounge — in 
the  other  Jardine’s  merry  men  are 
tuning  up.  President  and  Mrs.  Rey¬ 
nolds  are  receiving  their  guests — a 
steady  stream  of  lads  and  lassies  pour¬ 
ing  through  the  serving  entrance  to 
join  the  human  kaleidoscope  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor. 

What  a  scene!  The  murmur  of 
rapidly  loosening  tongues  increases  as 
the  final  adjustments  are  made  to  the 
programme.  Already  eyes  are  spark¬ 
ling,  and  soon  the  event  of  all  College 
events  will  begin.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  realize  that  this  is  actually  the 
Conversat  at  last;  the  night  of  so  much 
thought  and  so  many  hopes.  The 
signal  is  given,  and,  promptly  at  8.30, 


the  orchestra  strikes  up.  Away  we  go! 

Boys,  she’s  worth  it — worth  all  the 
trouble,  all  the  worry,  all  the  planning. 
Stand  in  the  balcony  and  just  look  at 
them — eleven  hundred  of  the  fairest 
maids  and  best  lads  in  the  country. 
There  they  go.  Doesn’t  it  make  you 
feel  “jake”  all  over?  Those  hanging 
masses  are  wonderful.  Notice  the  rose 
petals  in  the  side  lamp  brackets.  There’s 
the  huge  ball  of  sparkling  mirrors  hung 
in  the  centre.  Let’s  go  through  to  the 
sitting-ou't  rooms — the  Butterfly  Room, 
the  Bird  Room,  and  best  of  all  the 
Indian  Room.  Later  on  we’ll  have 
supper  there! 

Mr.  Richmond,  his  Committee,  the 
whole  of  Year  ’23  and  the  Ladies  of 
Macdonald  Hall  are  to  be  congratulated 
unreservedly.  Whilst  everything  was 
good,  the  innovation  of  adhering  strictly 
to  a  fifteen-minute  time-table  for  each 
dance  was  sound,  and  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Ball.  The 
central  mirror  ball  gave  a  wonderful 
effect  in  the  moon  waltzes.  The  prac¬ 
tise  of  providing  entertainment  for 
non-dancers  might  well  be  discontinued. 
Whoever  wants  to  leave  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sight  to  play  bridge  or  listen  to  a 
programme,  however  excellent  it  may 
be? 

During  the  evening  the  representa¬ 
tives  from  Queen’s  and  Varsity  gave 
their  yells.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to 
single  out  any  individual  member  of 
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Mr.  Richmond’s  Committee  for  special 
mention,  the  success  of  Frank  Jones  as 
a  host  should  not  be  permitted  to  slip 
unnoticed  into  oblivion.  Several  fel¬ 
lows  have  already  applied  for  admission 
to  Trinity  and  S.  P.  S.,  hoping  that 

they  may  be  selected  as  representatives 
for  the  next  Conversat,  and  that  Mr. 
Jones’s  methods  will  become  a  Guelph 
tradition. 

The  strict  limiting  ot  invitations  to 
one  per  student  was  a  courageous  stand 
to  take  and  resulted  in  our  having 


plenty  of  space  to  dance.  Mrs.  Crew- 
son’s  catering  was  up  to  its  usual  high 
standard,  and  everyone  thought  the 
refreshments  were  excellent.  The 
orchestra  need  not  be  elaborated  on. 
For  those  who  were  not  there,  all  we 
need  to  say  is  that  we  had  Jardine’s 
Orchestra — and  Jardine’s  Orchestra  at 
its  best.  With  their  brand  of  music, 
the  twentieth  dance  came  all  too  soon, 
and  with  a  hurried  scramble  for  taxis 
and  street  cars,  the  Conversat  of  1922 
passed  into  history. 

- ’22. 


O.  A.  C.  Short  Course  in  Farm  Power 
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PLAYING  THE  GAME”— there  is 
something  in  this  popular  phrase 
that  we  rather  like,  especially  in 
connection  with  College  activities,  and 
most  certainly  College  Athletics.  It 
also  seems  necessary  to  refer  to  that 
significant  phrase,  and  to  mention  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  sporting  spirit 
on  the  part  of  both  the  player  and  on¬ 
looker.  We  would  do  well  many  times 
if  we  said  to  ourselves,  “play  the  game 
for  the  sake  of  the  game,  and  not  merely 
for  the  winning  of  it”.  After  all,  a 
good  game  lost  is  just  a  game,  and  the 
participants  or  spectators  who  get  sore 
because  their  team  is  not  winning  spoil 
the  good  name  of  sport  and  of  their 
College  also. 

When  a  man  is  seen  facing  a  hard 
situation,  but  doing  it  nobly  and  with¬ 
out  whining,  men  say  of  him  that  he  is 
“playing  the  game”.  Is  it  not  the  same 
with  the  team  or  players  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  against  great  odds,  and  with  the 
supporters  of  that  team,  who  are  play¬ 
ing  to  win  and  don’t  start  “chewing” 
at  the  referee  when  things  are  not  just 
going  in  their  favor?  Do  we  not  think 
a  lot  when  a  hockey  player  jabs  his 
stick  in  the  ribs  of  his  opponent  when 
he  has  missed  the  puck,  or  when  a 
basketball  player  who  “loses  his  head” 
plays  dirty  because  he  is  losing?  What 
do  we  think  of  them  as  sportsmen? 
Do  they  stand  by  our  national  tradi¬ 


tions  of  British  sport  and  fair  play 
So,  when  a  visiting  team  come  as 
strangers  to  the  old  College,  let  us 
show  them  that  we  can  all  “play  the 
game”  instead  of  howling  at  them  like 
wild  ruffians  when  they  score  or  if 
the  referee’s  decision  does  not  suit  us. 
By  all  means,  let  us  show  lots  ol  “pep” 
and  college  spirit,  but  let  our  visitors 
go  away  with  the  impression  that  we 
are  good  clean  sportsmen.  As  a  nation 
to-day,  we  need  men  that  good  clean 
sport  will  develop.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  the  same  type  showed  the  world 
how  to  “play  the  game”  Irom  a  national 
standpoint. 

There  is  a  good  precedent  for  this 
kind  of  talk.  St.  Paul  indulged  in  it. 
He  said  that  even  if  a  man  were  to 
play  and  win,  he  wouldn’t  be  awarded 
the  prize  unless  he  had  played  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

He  said:  “So  run  that  ye  may  ob¬ 
tain.”  That  is  to  say:  “So  play  that 
you  may  win.”  He  was  likely  to  lace 
death  in  the  Arena,  and  he  knew  it,  but 
he  spoke  of  it  as  a  game  he  was  to  play 
and  win. 

There  is  no  conquering  that  sort  of 
men.  You  may  kill  him,  as  they  killed 
St.  Paul,  but  he  dies  a  winner. 

So  it  is  with  a  good  clean  team — they 
may  lose,  but  they  die  winners.  It  is 
a  fine  spirit  to  keep  in  mind  and  we 
should  foster  it. 
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This  brings  to  mind  that  splendid 
little  poem  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  that 
so  many  of  us  learned  in  our  earlier 
school  days.  It  is  about  cricket  and 
has  a  fine,  sincere  ring  to  it.  Probably 
no  other  country  in  the  world  has  a 
national  game  in  the  same  sense  that 
England  has.  There,  cricket  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  splendid  material  and  is  not 
corrupted  by  professionalism.  Here  are 
the  verses: 

There’s  a  breathless  hush  in  the  Close 
to-night, 

Ten  to  make  and  the  match  to  win; 
A  bumping  pitch  and  a  blinding  light, 

An  hour  to  play  and  the  last  man  in. 
And  it’s  not  for  the  sake  of  a  ribboned 
coat, 

Or  the  selfish  hope  of  a  season’s  fame, 
But  his  captain’s  hand  on  his  shoulder 
smote : 

“Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the 
Game.’’ 


The  sand  of  the  desert  is  sodden  red, 
Red  with  the  blood  of  a  square  that 
broke, 

The  Gatling’s  jammed,  and  the  captain 
dead, 

And  the  regiment  blind  with  dust  and 
smoke. 

The  river  of  death  has  brimmed  its 
banks, 

And  England’s  far,  and  Honor  a  name, 

But  the  voice  of  a  schoolboy  rallies  the 
ranks: 

“Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the 
Game.’’ 

This  is  the  word  that  year  by  year, 
While  in  her  place  the  School  is  set, 

Every  one  of  her  sons  must  hear, 

And  none  that  hearing  it  dare  forget. 

This  they  all  with  a  cheerful  mind 
Bear  through  life  like  a  torch  aflame, 

And,  dying,  fling  to  the  hosts  behind: 
“Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the 
Game.’’ 


In  an  exhibition  game  on  January 
10th,  at  the  new  Arena,  Guelph  College 
lost  to  the  Spring  and  Axle  team  by  the 
score  of  4-1. 

Owing  to  lack  of  good  workouts,  the 
O.  A.  C.  did  not  show  up  very  well,  but 
the  boys  showed  that  they  had  some 
good  material  and  succeeded  in  holding 
the  city  team  down  in  good  style. 

The  first  of  the  City  Eeague  games 
was  played  on  January  12th,  when  the 
K.  of  C.’s  defeated  the  College  team, 
3-1. 


On  January  24th,  at  the  new  Arena, 
the  O.  A.  C.  hockey  team  defeated  the 
Tolton  Tire  Sales  team  by  a  score  of  3-2. 

The  game  was  the  O.  A.  C.’s  all  the 
way  and  not  until  Alexander  and 


Cameron  were  in  the  penalty  box  did 
the  city  team  score  their  two  goals. 
“Mick’’  Scott  and  Cameron  turned  in 
a  good  game,  while  Beattie  in  goal 
played  brilliantly. 


Simter-Ycgmir  Series 

On  January  9th,  the  Inter  Year 
Schedule  opened  with  a  bang  and  First 
Year  upset  Second  Year  by  a  score  of 
3-1,  while  Third  Year  defeated  Fourth 
Year  2-0. 


On  January  16th,  at  the  College  Rink, 
Fourth  scored  one  goal  over  First  Year 
in  a  very  exciting  overtime  game.  Score, 
1-0  in  favor  of  Fourth  Year. 


On  January  20th,  the  Fourth  Year 
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had  no  trouble  in  defeating  the  Faculty 
by  8-2.  Third  Year  and  the  Dairy 
Short  Course  team  clashed,  the  score 
being  5-2  in  favor  of  Third  Year. 


On  January  23rd,  Third  Year  defeat¬ 
ed  First  Year  by  3-0,  in  a  rather  varied 


exhibition  of  hockey,  while  the  Faculty 
team  won  from  the  Dairy  Course  by 
6-2,  in  a  good  fast  game. 

The  whole  schedule  has  not  been 
played  yet,  but  no  doubt  the  games  to 
come  will  be  of  a  very  interesting 
nature  too. 


The  first  game  of  the  Intermediate 
Inter-Collegiate  Basketball  Series  in 
the  College  gym  on  Jan.  18th,  between 
W  estern  U.  and  O.  A.  C.  Firsts  proved 
to  be  a  fast  sensational  game.  There 
was  a  large  crowd  of  College  Basketball 
fans  out,  and  they  went  away  feeling 
that  the  best  team  had  won.  Western 
U.  proved  themselves  superior  through¬ 
out  the  game,  and  only  once  when  the 
score  was  tied  did  the  result  seem  un¬ 
certain.  The  final  score  was  28-23,  in 
favor  of  the  Western  boys,  who  played 
the  hardest  game  they  have  had  on  the 
College  Basketball  floor  for  many  a  day. 

Western  showed  up  well  in  their 
accurate  shooting,  and  very  seldom 
missed  a  basket.  Their  team  play  was 
good  in  both  periods  and  their  com¬ 
bination  was  generally  very  effective. 
Long  shots  were  taken  advantage  of 
by  them,  but  only  once  did  O.  A.  C. 
score  by  a  long  shot,  when  “Ken”  For¬ 
man  put  in  a  lovely  one.  It  was  not 
until  the  second  period  that  our  boys 
actually  showed  some  team  play.  Had 
they  played  so  effectively  during  the 
whole  game  and  been  able  to  find  the 
basket,  the  score  might  have  been 
different.  As  it  was,  they  put  up  a 
good  fight  all  the  way,  and  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  will  be  a  clever  and 
aggressive  aggregation  before  the  series 
has  ended.  “Ken”  Forman  was  the 
most  outstanding  player  on  the  College 


squad,  and  was  responsible  for  most  of 
the  points  scored  by  the  College,  while 
“Jazz”  Whitelock  played  a  good  defen¬ 
sive  game. 

Line-up — Forwards,  Fidlar  (Captain) 
and  Forman;  Centre,  Felker;  Guards, 
Heatherbell  and  Whitelock;  Spares, 
Dickson  and  Hadden. 


On  January  21st,  the  O.  A.  C.  Senior 
Basketball  team  played  the  U.  of  T. 
Seconds  in  the  Hart  House  Gym.  The 
game  was  hotly  contested  throughout, 
and  the  College  team  put  up  a  splendid 
fight.  Varsity  Seconds,  however,  used 
excellent  combination  to  such  good 
effect  that  the  final  score  was  31-18  in 
favor  of  Varsity  II. 

“Ken”  Forman  played  a  wonderful 
game  for  his  team,  and  was  at  all  times 
effective,  being  responsible  for  most  of 
the  points  scored  by  O.  A.  C. 

O.  A.  C.  I. — Forman  and  Fidlar  (Cap¬ 
tain)  (forwards),  Bouis  (centre),  White- 
lock  and  Hadden  (guards).  Spares — 
Dickson  and  W.  T.  Ziegler. 


SiilftoEn  Cvap 

Series 

Trinity  defeated  O.  A.  C.  II.  by  23-17 
on  Saturday,  January  21st,  at  Hart 
House  Gym,  Toronto,  in  a  very  close 
game,  which  was  anybody’s  till  the  last 
half.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  of  play, 
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it  was  touch  and  go  between  the  two 
teams,  with  O.  A.  C.  having  a  shade 
the  best  of  the  play,  but  by  half-time 
Trinity  had  three  points  more  than 
O.  A.  C.’s  thirteen. 

In  the  second  half  Trinity  showed 
more  form,  while  O.  A.  C.  seemed  to 
have  lost  connections  with  the  basket. 
Heatherbell  for  O.  A.  C.  was  chief  basket 
finder  and  played  a  very  good  game, 
while  Holman  and  MacKenzie  both 
played  well.  Horne  took  a  jaunt  up  the 
floor  once  or  twice  and  got  his  usual 
basket. 

For  Trinity,  Stowe  at  centre  made 
thirteen  points,  while  Bell  at  forward 
played  an  excellent  game. 

We  predict  a  close  fast  game  next 
time  these  two  teams  meet  at  O.  A.  C. 
on  February  4th,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  our  team  can  reverse  the  score. 

O.  A.  C. — Holman,  Watson  and  Mac¬ 
Kenzie  (forwards),  Horne  and  Heather- 
bell  (guards),  Van  Haarlem  and  Clemens 
(centre). 


Cnfty  League 

The  first  two  games  of  the  Guelph 
City  Basketball  League  were  played  °n 
January  7th,  and  both  games  proved 
to  be  very  close. 

O.  A.  C.  III.  and  G.  C.  I.  played  a 
very  close  game  at  the  Guelph  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Gym,  and  the  score  was  23-21  in 
favor  of  G.  C.  I.  in  five  minutes  over¬ 
time,  the  score  being  20-all  at  full  time. 

College  led  in  the  scoring  during  the 
first  half  but  the  Collegiate  boys  gradu¬ 
ally  evened  up  the  score  by  playing 
good  combination  and  shooting  accu¬ 
rately. 

Wilson  and  Waugh  played  well  for  the 
College  squad,  while  Marshall  and 
Cameron  showed  up  very  well  on 
defense. 

O.  A.  C.  III. — Forwards,  Wilson, 
Waugh,  Nelems;  Centre,  Broughton; 


Guards,  Buckley  (Captain),  Marshall, 
Cameron  and  Daly. 


At  the  College  Gym,  O.  A.  C.  II.  held 
the  Malleables  down  to  a  tie — the  score 
being  22  all  at  full  time.  No  overtime 
was  played. 

The  play  was  of  a  varied  nature 
throughout,  and  our  boys  put  up  a  good 
game  against  such  a  strong  aggregation 
as  the  Malleables  proved  themselves 
to  be. 

Holman,  Watson  and  MacKenzie  did 
well  as  forwards,  while  Van  Haarlem  at 
centre  played  a  good  game. 

O.  A.  C.  —  Holman,  Watson  (Cap¬ 
tain),  MacKenzie  (Forwards),  Horne, 
Thompson  (Defense),  Van  Haarlem 
(centre). 


The  second  set  of  Basketball  games 
in  the  City  League  Schedule,  which 
were  played  at  the  Armouries  and  at 
the  College  Gym  on  January  14th,  were 
about  the  fastest  played  in  the  League 
yet. 

O.  A.  C.  II.  defeated  the  Guelph 
Outfitters  by  a  score  of  22-18,  and 
O.  A.  C.  III.  trimmed  the  Maple  Leafs 
by  33-11. 

In  the  first  half  O.  A.  C.  II.  were 
slightly  out-scored  and  outplayed,  but 
in  the  second  half  the  College  team 
proved  their  superiority  and  came  back 
with  a  vengeance  by  putting  up  some 
fast  play  and  finding  the  basket  in  rapid 
succession. 

Clemens,  Holman  and  MacKenzie 
were  the  men  who  were  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  College  victory,  and  they 
played  good  basketball  all  through  the 
game.  Horne  and  Hammersley  played 
an  effective  defensive  game,  and  worked 
in  some  good  combination  play. 

O.  A.  C.  II. — Clemens  (8), MacKenzie 
(7),  Holman  (4),  Watson  (3),  Hammer¬ 
sley,  Van  Haarlem,  Horne  and  Thomp¬ 
son. 
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O.  A.  C.  III.  had  no  trouble  in  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Guelph  Maple  Leafs  by  33-11 
in  the  O.  A.  C.  Gym,  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  January  14th. 

On  the  whole  the  game  was  a  poor 
exhibition  of  basketball,  but  the  College 
outplayed  their  opponents  all  the  way. 
The  boys  displayed  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination  and  great  speed  in  some  spasms 
which  upset  the  Leafs. 

Wilson  and  Waugh  were  the  best  of 
the  two  teams  and  played  sensational 
basketball.  Cameron,  Broughton  and 
Marshall  all  showed  good  form. 

O.  A.  C.  II. — Wilson  (13),  Waugh 
(14),  Buckley  (4),  Broughton  (2),  Mar¬ 
shall,  Cameron,  Daley,  Nelems  and 
Bennet. 


O.  A.  C.  II.  defeated  the  Guelph 
Maple  Leafs  by  a  score  of  23-17  in  the 
College  Gym  on  January  18th. 


Not  until  the  second  half  did  the 
College  team  come  to  life  and  show 
their  superiority,  when  they  played  a 
fast  game  and  quickly  mounted  up  a 
score  which  their  opponents  were  unable 
to  overcome. 

Holman,  MacKenzie  and  Horne  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  team’s  win. 

O.  A.  C.  II. — Holman,  MacKenzie, 
Watson  (forwards),  Clemens  and  Van 
Haarlem  (centre),  Horne  and  Thompson 
(guards). 

The  Malleables  easily  defeated  O.  A. 
C.  III.  by  33-9  at  the  College  Gym  on 
January  18th.  The  College  got  away 
with  a  good  start,  but  were  unable  to 
hold  their  own  against  such  a  good 
shooting  combination. 

O.  A.  C.  III.— Wilson,  Waugh,  Ne¬ 
lems  (forwards) ;  Broughton  (centre) ; 
Buckley  (Captain),  Cameron  and  Mar¬ 
shall  (guards) ;  Spares,  Daley  and 
Bennet. 


In  these  days  of  advancement,  scien¬ 
tific  methods  are  used  more  and  more 
in  our  sports.  The  modern  baseball 
pitcher  was  evolved  by  science.  So 
was  the  modern  boxer  and  a  host  of 
other  forms  of  athletes.  All  of  our 
games,  in  fact,  are  fine  arts. 

The  game  of  wrestling  is  an  art 
differing  from  most  of  the  others  in 
being  much  older.  It  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  first  games  in  which  man 
indulged.  Much  of  the  physical  per¬ 
fection  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Grecians  was  no  doubt  due  to  wrestling, 
which  was  universal  at  that  time.  As 
an  example  of  what  this  exercise  can  do 
for  a  country  in  our  own  time,  we  may 
take  Japan,  where  Jiu-Jitsu  Wrestling 
has  been  taught  in  the  schools  for  many 
years.  The  effect  of  this  training 


showed  very  plainly  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War. 

Modern  warfare  does  not  require 
grappling  with  opponents  as  did  battle 
in  the  old  days.  On  this  account  it  is 
improbable  that  wrestling  will  ever 
enjoy  the  popularity  as  a  national  sport 
that  it  did  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Grecians.  However,  nearly  everyone  is 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  without 
weapons  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
there  is  no  better  preparation  for  this 
than  the  study  of  amateur  wrestling. 
It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  the  majority 
of  men  could  become  quite  proficient  in 
the  game  if  they  would  give  it  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  time. 

The  art  of  wrestling  consists  of  using 
strategy  so  as  to  take  one’s  opponent 
by  surprise,  of  using  proper  judgment 
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in  choosing  holds,  and  of  applying  them 
in  such  a  way  that  according  to  the 
principles  of  leverage,  a  minimum 
amount  of  strength  is  used.  Then,  too, 
one  must  keep  his  own  position  so  strong 
that  his  opponent  can  pick  no  weak 
points  to  attack.  Knowledge  of  what 
to  do  is  only  one  of  the  essentials  that  a 
good  wrestler  must  have.  No  matter 
how  clever  he  is,  a  successful  wrestler 
must  have  a  reasonable  amount  of 
strength  for  use  in  emergencies.  He 
must  be  able  to  withstand  punishing 
holds  if  necessary.  He  must  be  able 
to  decide  quickly  what  to  do,  which 
will  be  governed  by  the  position  of  his 
opponent  and  by  any  peculiarity  of 
build  or  temperament  that  he  can  ob¬ 
serve.  The  utmost  speed  and  tightness 
are  necessary  once  a  movement  is 
begun.  Proper  balance  at  all  times 
and  sureness  of  movements  are  very 
important.  However,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  important  than  another,  it 


is  the  so-called  science  and  other  things 
being  equal,  the  wrestler  who  knows 
most  about  the  game  is  sure  to  win. 

H.  C.  Wilson,  ’22. 


At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the 
Baseball  Schedule  is  being  played  off 
and  promises  some  lively  competition. 
Present  standings  are  no  indications  of 
how  the  race  may  end,  but  here  they 
are: 

Third  Year . Won  2  Lost  0 

Faculty . Won  1  Lost  0 

Second  Year . Won  0  Lost  1 

First  Year . Won  0  Lost  1 

Fourth  Year . Won  0  Lost  1 


Don’t  forget  that  the  Indoor  Meet 
and  the  Aquatic  Meet  will  be  held  late 
this  month  or  early  in  March.  Turn 
out  and  practise.  Your  year  needs 
your  help;  you  need  the  exercise. 


SNO  W BIRDS 

Along  the  narrow  sandy  height, 

I  watch  them  swiftly  come  and  go, 

Or  round  the  leafless  wood, 

Like  flurries  of  wind-driven  snow, 

Revolving  in  perpetual  flight, 

A  changing  multitude. 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  sway, 

And,  scattering  in  a  circled  sweep, 

Rush  down  without  a  sound; 

And  now  I  see  them  peer  and  peep, 

Across  yon  level  bleak  and  gray, 

Searching  the  frozen  ground, — 

Until  a  little  wind  upheaves, 

And  makes  a  sudden  rustling  there, 

And  then  they  drop  their  play, 

Flash  up  into  the  sunless  air, 

And  like  a  flight  of  silver  leaves 
Swirl  round  and  sweep  away. 

— Archibald  Lampman. 
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GREAT  has  been  the  influence  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
in  training  men  for  leadership 
and  service,  but  its  graduates  have 
failed  to  influence  public  opinion  and 
mold  policies  to  the  extent  they  should, 
because  they  have  been  as  many  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  instead  of  one 
organized  body  speaking  with  authority 
and  decision,  individually  they  have 
accomplished  much  and  separately  they 
have  rendered  able  service  to  the 
industry,  but  now  there  is  hope  of  an 
organized  ex-student  body  that  will  act 
collectively  and  serve  unitedly  in  the 
interests  of  the  common  good.  The 
O.  A.  C.  Alumni  Associations,  which 
have  recently  sprung  up  in  Ontario,  are 
not  labor  unions,  socialistic  mushrooms, 
or  mere  fraternal  societies,  but  organiza¬ 
tions  of  earnest,  hard-working  dx- 
students  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  who,  by  coming  together  and 
pooling  their  experience,  judgment  and 
ability,  hope  to  serve  the  community 
better,  and  through  their  services  honor 
their  Alma  Mater. 

The  Western  Ontario  O.  A.  C.  Alumni 
Association  was  organized  at  London 
in  October,  1919,  and  has  attracted  a 
membership  of  approximately  seventy- 


five  ex-students.  The  objects  of  the 
organization,  as  set  forth  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  are:  To  foster  a  spirit  of 
fraternity  amongst  ex-students;  to 
bring  the  practical  and  professional 
agriculturist  more  closely  together;  to 
further  rural  education,  co-operation 
and  leadership;  and  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  our  Alma  Mater  and  extend 
its  influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
Province  and  the  Dominion.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Ontario  O.  A.  C.  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  Provincial,  have 
adopted  the  above  guiding  principles 
and  have  incorporated  them  in  their 
constitutions. 

The  Western  Ontario  Association  is 
now  in  its  third  season.  It  already 
commands  the  respect  of  agriculturists 
in  its  constituency,  and  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  force  in  agricultural 
affairs.  The  success  that  has  been 
achieved  may  be  rightly  attributed  to 
able  leadership  and  the  independent 
spirit,  good  judgment  and  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense  brought  to  the  organization 
by  the  large  membership  of  practical 
farmers.  Meetings  have  been  held  at 
various  points  throughout  Western  On¬ 
tario  where  important  matters  are 
discussed,  and  in  some  cases  committees 
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have  been  named  to  carry  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  various  meetings  to 
fruition.  A  reorganization  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  and  its  recom¬ 
mendation  has  received  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Minister.  The 
Press  and  those  in  touch  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  give  liberal  credit  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  assisting  in  bringing  to  an  early 
consummation  the  plans  to  establish  an 
experimental  farm  in  Western  Ontario. 
Agricultural  education  and  extension 
are  being  discussed  this  winter.  These 
and  other  matters  will  be  brought  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
O.  A.  C.  Alumni  Association  to  be  held 
in  London,  on  March  10  and  11. 

Limitation  of  space  prevents  the 
writer  from  discussing  the  details  of  the 
organization  or  explaining  more  fully 
the  present  season’s  programme.  The 
President,  H.  S.  Fry,  and  the  Secretary, 
R.  A.  Finn,  assisted  by  an  able  execu¬ 
tive,  are  endeavoring  to  reach  all  ex¬ 
students  in  Western  Ontario  and  enlist 
them  in  this  useful  work.  Ex-students 
everywhere  should  associate  themselves 
with  these  Alumni  Associations,  for,  in 
so  doing,  they  can  improve  themselves, 
render  a  greater  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  and  extend  the  useful¬ 
ness  and  influence  of  the  O.  A.  C.  “He 
profits  most  who  serves  best.’’ 

W.  H.  Porter. 


Prom©4n©ini  for  <J4BnlFs> 

W.  R.  Reek,  ’05,  “popularly  known 
as  Bill,”  present  Assistant  Live  Stock 
Commissioner  at  Ottawa,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Hon.  Manning  Doherty, 
Provincial  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Western  Ontario 
Experimental  Farm  at  Ridgetown.  Mr. 
Reek’s  appointment  will  date  from 
March  1st,  but  in  the  meantime  he  is 


taking  every  advantage  to  familiarize 
himself  with  his  new  work. 

The  Ridgetown  Experimental  Farm 
is  the  one  purchased  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  some  few  weeks  ago.  It 
will  be  used  for  experimental  work  in 
improving  seed,  corn,  sugar  beets, 
tobacco  and  other  special  crops  of  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  Province. 
It  will  also  aim  to  assist  the  producers 
in  the  solution  of  general  problems,  such 
as  marketing  by  the  developement  of 
strong  co-operative  organizations. 

Mr.  Reek  has  been  selected  for  the 
important  position,  according  to  the 
Minister,  by  reason  of  his  training, 
experience  and  personality.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  College  in  1905,  and  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  a  few  years  in 
different  capacities,  including  some  time 
spent  in  the  office  in  London,  England. 
After  returning,  he  served  for  some 
years  in  Eastern  Canada,  being  in 
charge  of  all  the  agricultural  work  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  then  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  for  a  further  period.  The  latter 
position  he  resigned  to  become  Assistant 
Live  Stock  Commission. 


The  following  ex-students  of  the 
College  were  noticed  at  the  O.  A.  C. 
Alumni  banquet,  held  on  January  9th: 

MissS.  M.  Chase,  ’21;  W.  Chisholm, 
’16 ;  R.  S.  Duncan,  ’06;  W.  D.  Jackson, 
’09;  C.  F.  Neelands,  T4;  L.  H.  New¬ 
man,  ’03;  W.  H.  J.  Tisdale,  T3;  C.  F. 
Bailey,  ’09;  J.  R.  Spry,  ’ll;  J.  B. 
Martin,  T7;  F.  N.  Marcellus,  ’ll; 
Gordon  Hill,  ’20;  Stanley  Howell, 
Assoc.,  ’09;  W.  Weir,  Assoc.  T5;  J.  B. 
Fairbairn,  Beamsville,  Assoc.  ’05. 


Miss  Mary  Grant,  Associate  of  ’21, 
is  teaching  Domestic  Science  at  the 
Lord  Tennyson  School,  Kitsaluna,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 
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Mrs.  D.  M.  Morrison. 


Cupid,  about  a  year  ago,  sneaked 
into  the  library  and  did  some  damage. 
He  captured  a  fair  lady  who  had  for  the 
last  ten  years  served  the  students  of 
the  O.  A.  C.  faithfully  and  graciously 
in  finding  books  on  various  topics. 

The  Review  one  day  published  an 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  this 
young  lady  was  engaged  to  one  Dan 
Morrison,  ’23. 

All  the  students  were  surprised. 
‘‘Dan,”  said  they,  “was  a  lucky  chap.” 
Some  remembered  him  by  the  fact  that 
he  always  had  the  ‘‘makins,”  others  by 
the  way  in  which  he  used  to  discuss  the 
‘‘ways  of  the  world”.  All  agreed  that 
he  was  a  good  ‘‘scout”. 


A  month  or  so  later,  another  an¬ 
nouncement  appeared  which  caused  no 
surprise.  It  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gardiner 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Annie  Jacquetta 
to 

Mr.  Donald  Malcolm  Morrison 
on  Wednesday,  December  the  twenty- 

eighth 

nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Sarnia,  Ontario 

The  Review  extends  on  behalf  of  its 
readers  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Morrison, 
Kemptville,  Ontario. 
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C.  J.  Ackers,  T3,  reported  as  missing 
during  the  war,  is  now  living  in  Brant¬ 
ford,  and  is  with  the  Massey  Harris  Co. 
Mr.  Ackers  suffered  from  severe  shell 
shock  for  some  time,  but  is  now  fully 
recovered. 


J.  Brown,  ’22,  visited  Hamilton  the 
week-end  of  January  1st. 


W.  Hume  Glutton,  ’23,  is  now  farm¬ 
ing  near  Goderich.  Ontario.  He  wishes 
to  be  remembered  to  all  the  boys.  His 
address  is  R.  R.  No.  3,  Goderich, 
Ontario. 


Graduates  of  Macdonald  Institute 
who  have  started  on  careers  in  hospital 
dietitian  work  are  well  represented  in 
Toronto. 

At  Wellesley  Hospital,  Eleanor  Eadie 
and  “Tots”  Gilbert,  of  ’21,  are  pupil 
dietitians. 

Daisy  Watts  and  Mabel  Malcolmson, 
also  of  ’21,  are  taking  their  first  steps 
in  the  practical  application  of  their 
theory  at  the  Toronto  General. 

Over  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil¬ 
dren,  Lyla  Kennedy,  who  graduated 
last  June,  is  a  full-fledged  assistant 
dietitian.  At  the  same  institution, 
Elsie  Luckham,  of  Class  ’20,  is  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Dairy  Department, 
and  Bertha  Yates  and  Dot  Drew, 
graduates  of  last  year,  are  taking  their 
pupil  work.  Both  are  reported  to  be 
swinging  a  wicked  skillet. 

Vera  Stock,  of  ’21,  has  recently 
finished  her  course  as  pupil  dietitian  at 
the  Western  Hospital,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  “Marj”  Barker,  one  of  the 
most  popular  members  of  Year  ’20’s 
Associates. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Oliver 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Frederica,  (T2) 
to 

Mr.  Robert  Gwyn  Sutton,  (’20) 

on 

Wednesday,  December  twenty-eighth 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Long  Beach,  California 
At  home 

Prince  George,  B.C. 


R.  G.  Sutton. 

The  bride  was  well  known  during  her 
stay  at  the  College  and,  until  recently, 
has  been  teaching  domestic  science  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  “Bob”  served  over¬ 
seas  for  three  years  and  completed  his 
course  at  the  O.  A.  C.  after  receiving 
his  discharge.  At  present  he  is  working 
for  the  1  and  Settlement  Board  in 
Prince  George,  B.  C.,  where  he  has 
taken  his  bride  to  reside.  The  Review 
on  behalf  of  the  many  friends  of  the 
young  couple  at  the  College  wishes  them 
sincere  'congratulations. 
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D>®aft!hi§ 

Death  occurred  at  Washington,  D.C., 
of  Dr.  C.  B.  Robinson,  aged  sixty-two. 
Referring  to  his  death,  a  Washington 
paper  states: 

‘'Dr.  Robinson  was  born  at  St. 
Thomas,  Canada,  July  26,  1859,  the 
son  of  Jabel  and  Carolina  Robinson. 
H  is  father  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

“The  veteran  city  official  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  McGill  University,  of 
Montreal.  Upon  coming  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Robinson  settled  in  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  and  rendered  valuable 
service  in  fighting  an  epidemic  of  hog 
cholera  in  that  section. 

Dr.  Robinson  came  to  Washington 
in  1888  and  was  appointed  immediately 
to  the  office  of  city  veterinarian,  watch¬ 
ing  over  approximately  eight  hundred 
horses  for  the  municipality.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Rudolph  said  to-day  that  he  gave 
the  district  the  use  of  his  facilities  for 
treating  municipal  horses. 

In  1894,  Dr.  Robinson  founded  the 
United  States  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  institution, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  also  was  instrumental 
in  forming  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  of  the  district  and  the 
Washington  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
three  children,  Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Smith 
and  Charles  J.  and  Joseph  Robinson.” 


From  ?21  Mews 

H.  A.  Smallfield,  Alumni  Secretary 
for  Year  ’21,  has,  after  a  great  deal  of 
work,  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
personal  facts  about  the  members  of 
his  year.  Harry  says  only  thirty-eight 
responded  to  his  card  of  enquiry,  and 


he  hopes  to  see  a  big  improvement  next 
year.  Still,  Harry  hasn’t  done  too 
badly,  and  he  has  a  mighty  good  line-up 
of  the  old  boys  in  the  following  notes: 

D.  E.  Arsenault — Frenchy  is  ga¬ 
zetted  as  Dominion  Inspector  of  Dairy 
Products  for  Alberta,  British  Columbia 
and  part  of  Saskatchewan.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  731  Tegler  Bldg.,  Edmon¬ 
ton.  He  says  that  he  enjoys  his  work. 

J.  R.  Almey— Bob  is  in  Manitoba 
on  extension  work  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  so  Bill  Grant  informs 
us,  and  is  looking  forward  to  going  into 
District  Representative  work.  Bob, 
we  understand,  is  going  to  show  the 
Manitobaites  how  to  grow  vegetables. 

L.  T.  Chapman— Lyman,  when  he 
wrote,  was  at  the  Lacombe  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  Alberta,  and  engaged 
in  live  stock  work.  He  expected  to  be 
leaving  shortly  to  take  up  one  or  two 
other  positions  which  he  had  in  view. 

J.  E.  Christensen — Chris  has  been 
in  the  milk  inspection  department  of 
the  Farmers’  Dairy,  at  Toronto,  all 
summer.  He  is  working  hard  and  says 
he  is  not  saving  any  money.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  338  Howland  Avenue. 

Tommy  Matthews  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  reporting  for  the  Guelph  Even¬ 
ing  Mercury,  but  severed  his  connection 
with  that  firm  this  fall  in  order  to  go 
into  business  for  himself.  He  is  now 
selling  insurance  and  has  an  office  in 
the  Herald  Building. 

J.  W.  Wadsworth — Jack  was  with  the 
Steele  Briggs  Seed  Co.  for  part  of  the 
summer,  but  is  now  with  the  Dominion 
Tire  Co.,  at  London,  I  believe. 

R.  F.  Jukes — Reg.  is  another  one  of 
the  class  who  is  taking  post-graduate 
work  in  the  States.  Reg.  is  an  instruc¬ 
tor  on  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 
at  Ohio  State  University,  and  in  his 
spare  time  working  on  his  Master’s 
degree.  He  has  the  Home  Economics 
girls  two  afternoons  a  week  and  reports 
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good  progress.  His  address  is  35  E. 
Norwich  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Clayton  Frey — Clayt  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  after  graduating  as  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative,  and  was  there  till 
fall,  when  he  was  moved  to  Haldimand 
County  as  District  Representative,  with 
headquarters  at  Cayuga.  Clayt  has 
been  in  Guelph  several  times  and  says 
he  is  still  enjoying  life. 

J.  J.  E.  McCague — Jack  is  Assistant 
Representative  in  South  Simcoe,  and  is 
stationed  at  Alliston. 

J.  A.  Hall — Tom  has  been  at  home 
on  the  farm  since  graduation.  He 
reports  that  the  X-Ray  treatment 
which  he  underwent  has  improved  his 
health  and  that  he  hopes  to  be  as  fit  as 
ever  in  the  near  future.  His  address  is 
Etwell,  Ontario. 

A.  G.  Ireton — Ikey  was  with  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  for  a  couple  of  months  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Leaving  that  he  went  out  on 
School  Fair  work  and  is  now  assisting 
one  of  the  District  Representatives  in 
short  course  classes. 

H.  R.  Clark — Hal  spent  the  summer 
at  his  home  in  Collins’  Bay.  We  are 
glad  to  report  that  Hal  was  successful 
in  his  supplemental  exam,  and  now  has 
his  degree.  At  present  Clarky  is  work¬ 
ing  in  Toronto. 

J.  A.  Semple — Jack  is  on  the  Super¬ 
vision  Staff  of  the  S.  S.  B.  at  Edmonton. 
He  states  that  his  work  includes  every¬ 
thing  from  rounding  up  and  branding 
cattle  in  the  Peace  River  District  to 
driving  around  Edmonton  in  a  flivver. 

J.  G.  McCrimmon — Mac  is  at  Am¬ 
herst  working  for  his  Master’s  Degree 
in  Bacteriology,  and  is  listed  as  graduate 
assistant  in  Microbiology.  Mac  says 
that  out  of  the  last  seventeen  who  have 
gone  up  for  their  Master’s  examination, 
one  has  been  successful.  The  only 
bright  spot  he  sees  is  that  the  other 


sixteen  are  all  making  good.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  53  Lincoln  Avenue,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

R.  D.  Ure — During  the  summer 
Ray  spent  a  month  helping  to  take  the 
census  and  then  farmed  for  awhile.  He 
was  also  over  in  Michigan,  near  Ypsi- 
lanti,  where  he  spent  the  time  on  a  dairy 
farm.  While  in  Michigan  he  ran  across 
Jack  McAdam  at  the  State  Fair.  At 
present  Ray  is  Assistant  Representative 
for  Peel  County  and  is  stationed  at 
Brampton. 

C.  R.  Deneau — Clare  commenced 
his  present  duties  of  Business  Manager 
for  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative,  Ltd.,  on  October  1st.  It  is 
a  strictly  commercial  company  for  the 
buying  and  selling  of  seed  corn  and 
other  grains.  His  work  has  carried  him 
all  over  the  Western  part  of  Ontario. 

L.  M.  Ogilvie,  when  he  wrote  was 
visiting  his  sister  in  Saskatoon,  and 
intimates  that  he  intended  to  stay  there 
till  they  formed  a  bread  line  in  the  city. 
He  had  just  arrived  from  Harris,  where 
he  had  been  harvesting.  His  address 
is  112  9th  Street,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

F.  L.  Wood — Les.  has  the  position 
of  Poultry  Superintendent  for  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Brunswick,  and  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fredericton  and  is  doing 
excellent  work. 

K.  W.  Crews — Ken  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  home  farm  at  Trenton.  He 
is  back  with  year  ’22  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  be  successful  in  his 
exams,  this  year. 

G.  A.  Elliott — George  is  with  the 
Seed  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  has  his  office  in  the 
old  Post  Office  on  Adelaide  St.  George 
was  married  in  November  to  Miss 
Frances  Smith,  of  Collingwood.  Con¬ 
gratulations. 
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Ross  Sibbit — When  last  heard  from 
was  farming  on  the  home  farm  at 
Kingston. 

B.  W.  Morton — '‘Toby”  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  operating  a  ditcher  in  the 
Niagara  district.  At  present  we  have 
no  news  on  hand  of  his  whereabouts. 

H.  H.  Taylor — “Long”  spent  part 
of  the  summer  selling  bonds  in  and 
around  Ottawa. 

C.  M.  Ferguson  was  on  poultry 
extension  in  Eastern  Ontario  during  the 
summer  and  is  lecturing  at  the  College 
now  that  the  nights  are  too  cold  to  live 
on  the  road. 

Harry  Smallfield  has  been  on  the 
Dairy  Department  all  summer.  At 
present  he  is  considering  taking  post¬ 
graduate  work.  You  will  notice  that 
Harry  got  some  help,  but  we  are  sorry 
to  say  it  was  limited  to  his  own  write¬ 
up  which  was  dictated.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  else  we  would  like  to  relate  about 
Harry  but  that  time  will  tell,  so  we 
will  wait. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  September 
7th,  at  nine  o’clock,  a  quiet  wedding 
was  celebrated  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Gilmour,  Lacombe,  when 
their  only  daughter,  Jean  Faulds,  was 
united  in  matrimony  to  Mr.  George 
Earl  DeLong,  ’18,  younger  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Richard  DeLong  and 
Mrs.  Wallbridge,  Rossmore,  P.  E. 
County,  Ont. 

George  was  a  popular  member  of 
Year  T8,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  he  has 
settled  down  to  enjoy  life. 

The  young  couple  are  spending  a 
short  honeymoon  at  Banff,  and  on  their 
return  will  take  up  residence  at  the 
Lacombe  Experimental  Station.  The 
Review,  on  behalf  of  its  readers,  wishes 


the  “newly-weds”  the  heartiest  of 
congratulations. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Weldon 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Allie 

to 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Hardy 
on  Thursday,  December  the  twenty- 

ninth 

nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Oakwood,  Ontario 
At  Home 
Oakwood,  Ontario 

Howard  was  a  freshman  with  ’19, 
when  he  used  to  roam  Upper  Hunt 
with  several  of  the  present  members 
of  ’22. 


G.  L.  Smith,  T7,  reports  a  son, 
William  Robert.  “Gord”  says  the  boy 
will  take  the  lull  O.  A.  C.  course  which 
his  dad  missed. 


His  trousers  were  so  tight  he  dared  not 
sneeze — 

(He  carefully  arranged  them  ere  he  sat) 

And  had  there  been  a  dimple  on  his 

knpes 

I’m  sure  they  would  have  shown  the 
public  that. 

He  was  the  sort  that  sneered  at  English 
spat; 

Instead,  he  wore  a  wide  and  flowing  cuff 

Which  quite  concealied  his  brogues — • 
Jehosephat ! 

He  was  perfect  model  of  the  college 
tough ; 

You  see  his  three-haired  beard  was 
getting  rather  rough! 

— Minnesota  Daily. 
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DR.  STONE  (lecturing  on  plant 
physiology) — "The  first  man  to 
see  a  single  cell  was  Hooke,  1667. 
The  Settler — "Wonder  what  they  put 
him  in  for?” 

Doug — "Huh!  You’re  good  all  right, 
but  what  does  that  1667  mean?” 

The  Settler — "Oh,  that  was  just  his 
number.” 

*  *  * 

Oh  Gir-r-r-ls  ! 

The  Experimental  Union  was  nearly 
over  for  the  day;  there  remained  but 
one  speech  to  be  delivered.  As  a  special 
attraction  for  the  visitors,  Miss  Cruik- 
shank  had  arranged  a  food  exhibit  over 
at  the  Institute.  Dr.  Zavitz  rose  to 
announce  this  to  the  audience. 

"Gentlemen,”  said  he,  "you  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  you  are  all 
invited  to  attend  Miss  Cruikshank’s 
exhibit  and  see  the  excellent  things  on 
display  at  Macdonald  Hall.  I  assure 
you  that  there  are  some  things  there 

well  worth  seeing . ”  At  this  point 

the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
chorus  of  approval  and  "I’ll  say  they 
are”  from  the  numerous  students  pres¬ 
ent.  Seeing  his  error,  Dr.  Zavitz  hastily 
made  a  correction.  "I’m  sorry,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  display  is  in  Macdonald 
Institute,  not  Macdonald  Hall.” 

This  explanation  was  received  with 
approval  by  the  visitors  and  with  dis¬ 
approval  by  the  boys  in  the  back  seats. 

It  chanced  that  the  next  and  final 
speaker  was  President  Reynolds,  and 
he  explained  matters  still  further. 

"I  should  tell  you,”  he  remarked, 


“that  Macdonald  Institute  is  the  second 
building  after  you  cross  the  car  track 
on  your  way  down  town.  I  would 
strongly  advise  you  not  to  wander  into 

the  first  building.” 

*  *  * 

“ Arma  Virumque  Cano — ” 

Mr.  Maclean  (outlining  the  life  of 
John  Dryden) — "Dryden  translated 
Virgil  in  1697  and  died  three  years 
later.” 

Hink  (who  has  also  followed  Aeneas 
and  the  faithful  Achates  on  their 

extensive  wanderings) — "No  wonder!’’ 

*  *  * 

This  Is  True 

Mr.  Knox — "Why  do  you  like  this 
black  steer  better  than  the  red  one.” 

Freshman  (degree  course) — "Well,  for 
one  thing,  it  has  a  better  fur  than  the 
red  one.” 

*  *  * 

The  Third  Year  Ag.  option  was 

being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 

farm  accounting  by  Mr.  Reilly.  Very 
carefully  he  explained  just  where  to 
debit  and  credit  such  transactions  as 
sales  of  butter,  eggs,  milk,  calves,  etc., 
and  purchases  of  stock,  machinery  and 
other  farm  equipment.  By  his  system 
any  sale  or  purchase  connected  with 
the  farm  could  be  recorded  in  the  proper 
columns  in  such  a  way  that  the  books 
were  always  in  balance. 

"Now,”  said  Mr.  Reilly,  "can  you 
think  of  any  items  whatever,  any  farm 
transactions  of  any  kind,  that  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  this  method?’’ 

For  a  while  there  was  silence.  Then 
from  over  near  the  window  there  came 
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a  voice  which  sounded  suspiciously  like 
that  of  the  College  champion  mile- 
walker. 

“What  account  would  you  debit,” 
asked  the  voice,  “if  the  farmer  spent 
five  dollars  for  something  for  the  house 
or  some  other  unnecessary  thing?" 

Zowie ! 

Will  the  department  of  Household 
Economics  at  Macdonald  Institute 
kindly  consult  with  our  department  of 
Farm  Economics,  with  a  view  to  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
some  future  farmers  of  the  relative 
importance  of  side  delivery  hay  rakes 
and  motor  washing  machines. 


Call  the  Doc 

Woofer — “Rice  doesn’t  look  done.” 

Wacker — “It’ll  swell  inside  of  you.” 

Woofer — “What  a  swell  feeling.” 

*  *  * 

Of  course  a  lecturer  in  Horticulture 
speaks  in  the  terminology  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  class  at  least!  Yet  the  un¬ 
initiated  are  apt  to  misconstrue  the 
meanings. 

For  instance,  the  Second  Year  Degree 
wondered  what  subject  they  were  dis¬ 
cussing  when  asked : 

“Have  you  men  ever  had  any  previ¬ 
ous  nursery  experience?” 


THE  HARVEST. 


PLUCKING  BIRfl_v 


Dr.  Reed  forgets  that  the  standard  has  been  raised 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  ceht. 


Vll. 
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The  Ingenue  Speaks 

I  never  had  a  party 

That  was  even  halfway  wild. 

I’m  as  simple  and  as  guileless 
As  a  blushing  little  child. 

And  as  a  child  I  wear  my  skirts 
Just  barely  to  my  knee; 

But  I  never  roll  my  stockings 
As  it  isn’t  hard  to  see. 

I  never  go  to  dances 

Without  a  watchful  chaperone, 

And  I  never  go  out  riding 
In  any  car  except  my  own. 

My  language  never  is  profane; 

I  scorn  the  cigarette. 

I  don’t  read  Snappy  Stories 
Or  the  pink  Police  Gazette. 

Do  you  believe  these  things  are  true, 
This  inane  tommyrot? 


Don’t  take  my  word  for  everything — 
They’re  not. 

— Daily  Princetonian. 


A  beautiful  blue-white  Solitaire 
for  $50.00  and  a  full  range  at 
prices  to  suit. 

Ladies’  Bracelet  Watches  at 

$25.00  and  ranging  from  $10  to 

$60. 

See  our  Special  Men’s 
Watches  at  $15.00. 

A.W.SMITH  &  SONS 


Jewelers 
120  Wyndham  St 
GUELPH,  -  ONT. 


ALL  FOR 
THIRTY 

Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man 
take  Irom  his  pocket  one  of  these 
$30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques¬ 
tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost 
two  or  three  times  that  amount — it 
really  is  just  an  attractive  watch. 

It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too. 

The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser¬ 
vice,”  with  Brequet  hairspring,  com¬ 
pensating  balance,  etc.,  and  the  case 
is  open  faced,  very  strong  yet  very 
thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold 
thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where 
the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly 
great  watch  for  the  money  —  just 
thirty  dollars. 

Guaranteed,  of  Course 


RYR1E  BROS. 

Limited 


134-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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Guelph  and  Hamilton  Bus  Service 


Guelph, 

Daly’s  Bookstore, 

St.  George’s  Square 
Phone  1437. 


TIME  TABLE 

TERMINALS 


Hamilton : 
John  and  Main 
Sts.,  opposite 
Court  House 


Lv.  Guelph 

Daily 

A.M. 

Daily 

P.M. 

Daily 

P.M. 

Lv.  Hamilton 

Daily 

A.M. 

Daily 

P.M. 

Daily 

P.M. 

GUELPH 

7.30 

12.00 

6.15 

HAMILTON 

9.30 

4.30 

11.00 

ABERFOYLE 

7 .55 

12.25 

6.40 

CLAPP’NS  Cor 

9.50 

4.50 

11.20 

MORRISTON 

8.05 

12.35 

6.50 

MILLGROVE 

9.55 

4.55 

11.25 

PUSLINCH 

8.10 

12.40 

6 . 55 

HARPERS  Cor 

10.05 

5 . 05 

11.35 

FREELTON 

8.20 

12.50 

7  .05 

FREELTON 

10.15 

5.15 

11 .45 

HARPERS  Cor 

8.35 

1.05 

7.20 

PUSLINCH 

10.25 

5.25 

11.55 

MILLGROVE 

8.45 

1.15 

7.30 

MORRISTON 

10.35 

5.35 

12.05 

CLAPP’NS  Cor 

8.50 

1 .20 

7.35 

ABERFOYLE 

10.45 

5 .45 

12.15 

HAMILTON 

9.10 

1 .40 

7.55 

GUELPH 

11.10 

6.10 

12.40 

A  Tip  for  Mr.  Unwin 

The  Craig  Street  members  of  the 
French  class  were  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement.  One  room  down  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  was  the  centre  of  activity 
and  in  it  were  gathered  several  amateur 
Frenchmen,  as  well  as  one  or  two  who 
did  not  even  know  “parlez-vous”. 
French  verbs  and  nouns,  reflexive  con¬ 
structions  and  idioms  were  continually 
bandied  about  as  all  those  present 
pooled  their  knowledge.  Future  tenses, 
conditionals  and  subjunctive  moods 
were  ferreted  out  in  dictionaries  in  a 
way  that  would  have  rejoiced  Mr. 
Unwin’s  heart.  Whole  new  vocabu¬ 
laries  were  learned  in  ten  minutes  by 
fellows  who  had  been  the  worst  of 
dunces  at  such  things  as  French  Agri¬ 
cultural  bulletins,  “La  Siege  de  Berlin”, 
and  “La  Derniere  Classe”. 

Why  the  sudden  interest,  you  ask? 


Was  a  French  test  exam,  billed  for  the 
morrow?  Had  some  ex-gunner  of  the 
College  Battery  received  a  “billet  doux” 
from  his  Jeanne  over  in  Brussels? 

No,  readers  all,  guess  again. 

On  the  table  before  the  ambitious 
French  students,  there  lay  a  copy  of 
that  little  magazine  so  detested  by 
Canadian  Postal  Authorities  and  so  well 
liked  by  all  who  saw  it  overseas —  La 
Vie  Parisienne. 

*  *  * 

The  pride  of  ’25  went  to  purchase  a 
ticket  to  the  Conversat. 

“What  sitting  do  you  want?”  he  was 
asked. 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter  much,”  he 
replied.  “Third  or  fourth  row  will  do.” 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Longson — “Why  are  you  leav¬ 
ing,  Bridget?  Something  private?” 

Bridget — “No,  mem.  Sergeant.” 
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The  lecturer  in  Physics  was  describing 
the  position  of  an  image  in  a  mirror. 

“In  the  mirror,”  he  explained,  “your 
right  hand  becomes  your  left,  your  left 
eye  becomes  your  right!  Everything  is 
the  opposite  of  what  it  really  is.” 

Kelley  digested  these  statements.  A 
doubt  arose  in  his  mind. 

“At  that  rate,”  he  argued,  “your  head 
would  be  where  your  feet  are.” 

No  wonder  we  sometimes  cut  our¬ 
selves  when  shaving. 

*  *  * 

Why  am  I  glad;  why  am  I  sad;' 

A  simply  answered  question: 

The  cause  which  underlies  our  moods 

Is  a  matter  of  digestion. 

*  *  * 

Hard  to  Swallow 

Telling  fish  stories  is  a  vice — there 
is  no  other  word  for  it.  It  is  an  insidi¬ 
ous  habit  that  has  led  many  an  honest, 
unsuspecting  man  into  the  deepest 
depths  of  unconscious  mendacity.  We 
have  often  thought  that  something 
should  be  done  about  it,  that  some 
effort  should  be  made,  some  measures 
taken,  to  stamp  out  this  evil,  which  has 
flourished  since  the  days  of  Ananias. 
At  last  a  campaign  has  been  started. 

It  was  at  a  football  game,  and  one 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  staff  was 
observed  to  engage  the  President  in 
earnest  conversation.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
spreading  his  h^nds  in  front  of  him,  “it 
was  two  feet  long  and  weighed  eighteen 
pounds,  ten  ounces.” 

A  judicial  frown  furrowed  the  presi¬ 
dential  brow,  the  presidential  stick  was 
thrust  deep  into  the  turf,  in  presidential 
tones  came  the  stern  demand — “And 

was  it  edible  Mr.  Glibtong?” 

*  *  * 

Coe — What  are  you  thinking  about? 

Ed — Just  what  you’re  thinking  about. 

Coe — If  you  do,  I’ll  scream. 

— Phoenix. 


Pax  Vobiscum 

Occasionally 
The  feeling 
That  I 
Should  study 
Sweeps  o’er 
Me. 

I  open 
My  notes. 

I  read 

In  Entomology — 

All  about 
Cicindelidae ; 

In  Chemistry — - 
Dimethyl- 
Isopropyl- 
Methane; 

In  Botany — 

My  eyes 
Are  fascinated 
By  Potentilla 
Monspeliensis. 

Can  you  blame 
Me 

For  going 
To  hockey  games 
Where  words 
Of  one  syllable 
Are  occasionally 
Spoken. 

*  *  * 

The  hockey  player  was  preparing  for 
the  game.  He  was  shaving. 

“Why  are  you  shaving  before  the 
game?”  inquired  his  room-mate. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “I  don’t  want  to 
play  rough.” 

*  *  * 

There  was  once  a  hen  who  thought  big 
thoughts, 

And  ambition  completely  filled  her. 
She  laid  three  eggs  in  a  single  day, 

But  the  over-eggsertion  killed  her. 

— Pelican. 

* 
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Start  the  Year  1922  off  with 
All  the  Pleasures  of  a 

Mason  &  Risch  Piano-Player 
or  Phonograph 


The  reputation  of  this  Pioneer  Music 
House  in  Canada  is  a  guarantee  of 
all  that  goes  to  make  this  “Canada’s 
Greatest  Piano.’  ^  ^  sf 

A  Prosperous  New  Year  to  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  ex-students  of  the  good 
old  0.  A.  C. 


Mason  &  Risch  Ltd. 

105  Upper  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph 


-  — -  -  ■  ------ 

1  -l 

• 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 

■ 

,  1 

High  Class 

Confectionery 

Let  us 

; 

cater  for  your  social  functions 

l 

1 

II 

Ve  do  what  We  promise 
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Our  Amateur  Finishing  Department 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  We  give 
you  Velor  Prints  with  Velvet  or  Glossy 
Finish.  Black  and  White,  or  Sepia 
tones.  24  hour  service. 

EATON,  CRANE  AND  PIKE 
S  TA  TIONER  V 

for  those  students  who  are  particular 
about  the  appearance  of  their  corres¬ 
pondence. 

ALEX.  STEWART 

Druggist 

St.  George's  Square 
Right  at  the  Post  Office 


Diamond  and  Shield 

O.A.C. 

PINS 


Leather  Fobs 

Twenty-Five  Cents 
Each 


Savage  &  Co. 

JEWELLERS 


The  GLOBE 
LAUNDRY 


]iiiiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiMiiiii:]iimiiimi(]iiiiiiiiniiumimimic 

As\  the  men 
We  cater  to. 

3iiiiiiiifiiitiiiiiiiiiiiii(]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiniiimiiiinc 


Mending  Done  Free  of  Charge 

L 


No  Percentage 

Economics  Prof.-— “You  should  work 
for  love.” 

Ambitious  Stude— “I  do;  but  I  don’t 
get  much.”— Orange  Peel. 

*  *  * 

“What  an  awful  gash  you  have  on 
your  forehead!” 

“Oh,  next  to  nothing — next  to  noth- 
mg! 

*  *  * 

Sammy  (admiringly  surveying  his 
lately  arrived  twin  sisters) — “Did  you 
get  them  cheaper  by  taking  two, 
papa  r 

*  *  * 

“Do  you  think  the  colleges  turn  out 
the  best  men?” 

“Sure,  they  turned  me  out  my  first 
yea  r .  ’  ’ — W  i  d  o  w . 
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A  SHORT  STORY 

Chapter  1 — The  man  was  calm  and 
collected  as  he  searched  for  the  gas 
leak  with  a  lighted  match. 

Chapter  2. — He  may  still  be  calm, 
but  so  far  he  has  not  been  collected. 
Finis. 


STUDENTS’  w  In  Basement 


BARBER 

SHOP 


of  Dining  Hall 

TOBACCO  and 
CIGARETTES 

Save  Time  and 
Money. 


The  Best  Laundry  Service 


-AT- 


Wong’s  O.  K. 


- 1 

CANDYLAND 

Our  Motto 
PURITY 

—AND— 

CLEANLINESS 


Guelph  and  Ontario 
Investment  and 
Savings  Society 

Incorporated  A. D.  1876 

Office,  Cor .  Wyndham  and  Cork  Sts. 

.  '' 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits 
of  ONE  DOLLAR  and  upwards 
at  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  CENT,  per  annum. 

We  nvite  you  to  open  a  Sav¬ 
ings  Account. 

SAFETY  DEPOSIT  Boxes  to 
Rent. 


J.  E .  McELDERRY 
Managing  Director 

I 

1 


Pure  Silk 
Neckwear 

You  can’t  always  get  the  tie  of  your 
choice,  J  but  you  will  seldom  fail  if 
you  buy  a 

“KATHLEEN” 

Our  Ties  are  exclusive  and  moder- 
ately  priced  with  materials  and  work- 
manship  guaranteed. 

Phone  182 1J  and  our  salesman  will 
call  on  you. 

Kathleen  Neckwear 

Guelph,  Ontario 
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She — “What  were  you  doing  after 
the  accident?” 

He — Scraping  up  an  acquaintance.” 
—Widow. 

*  *  * 

George — -The  doctor  told  me  that  if  I 
didn’t  stop  smoking  I  would  be  half¬ 
witted. 

Grace — Why  didn’t  you  stop? 

*  *  * 

Weakley  Whisper  —  If  education 

makes  a  person  refined,  why  is  a  col¬ 

lege  course? 


Shoe  Repairing 

Special  Attention  to  College  Work 

W.  J.  BRIDGE,  26  Wilson  Street 


R.  S.  CULL  &  CO. 

The  Good  Clothes 
Shop 

35  Low,,  Wyndham  QUelPh 


The  P  rogressive 
Shoe  Repair  Shop 

Just  at  the  Foot  of  the  Hill 


10%  Reduction  in  Prices 


1 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

29  and  31  Wyndham  St., 
GUELPH 


Headquarters  for  Men’s  High- 
Class  Ready-to-Wear  Clothing 
and  Furnishings. 


Ordered  Clothing  a  Specialty 


THE  PEOPLE’S  STORE 


J.  P.  HAMMILL 

Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 

REAL  SERVICE 

Phone  43  Upper  Wyndham  St. 


McARTHUR’S 

STREET  SHOES 
SPORT  SHOES 

WARM  SLIPPERS 

DANCING  PUMPS 

We  Do  Repairing 

THE  BIG  SHOE  STORE 
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